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House Passes Film Bill 


As we go to press the N.A.D. has 
received a telegram from Congressman 
Homer Thornberry with the informa- 
tion that the House passed the bill 
for captioned films which has been 
supported by the N.A.D. and most of 
the deaf everywhere. An amendment 
was made, however, which makes it 
necessary now for the bill to go back 
to the Senate. The Senate had already 
passed the original bill. There is a good 
possibility now that the bill will go 
through, if it comes up in the Senate 
before adjournment time. 

As has been explained before in 
these columns, this bill, if it becomes 
a law, will provide for films with 
printed captions which will be made 
available for lending to deaf groups 
and organizations, under the direction 
of the U.S. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. This service will bring 
to the deaf some enjoyment and bene- 
fit from moving pictures which they 
have not had since the advent of sound 
films. 


(Press reports on August 24 stated . 


that the Senate passed the House- 
amended bill and that it was on its 
way to the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature.—JMS.) 


A New N.A.D. 


As this is being written sixteen state 
associations, one over the required 
number, have ratified the new N.A.D. 
by-laws, and the New N.A.D. is now 
almost a reality. As required by the 
new laws, the new laws will go into 
effect on a date to be named in a 
proclamation by the president of the 
N.A.D. It would seem that since the 
required number of states have rati- 
fied, this proclamation could be issued 
at once, but the president is making 
a study of the new laws to see if there 
are possible technicalities which might 
create confusion if the new laws were 
put into immediate operation. 

As soon as this study has been com- 
pleted, a proclamation will be forth- 
coming, stating the date on which the 
New N.A.D. shall replace the old. 


It has been said for many years that 
the N.A.D. was in need of reorganiza- 
tion. It has now been reorganized along 
lines formulated by many minds. The 
new laws were devised first by a com- 
mittee, then by a conference of dele- 
gates, and finally by the members in 
convention at St. Louis. It is hoped 
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now that all the deaf who have called 
for reorganization, and all other deaf 
as well, will show their approval of 
the new setup and cooperate with the 
N.A.D. officials in making the new 
N.A.D. a Greater N.A.D. 


Faithful Workers 


New pictures were taken of the 
N.A.D. Home Office recently to re- 
furbish some of the posters used in the 
exhibit which the N.A.D. sends from 
time to time to conventions, fairs, and 
other gatherings. 

This gives us an opportunity this 
month to introduce two faithful mem- 
bers of the Office staff who have not 
been pictured previously in THE SILENT 
WorKER. They are seen in the cover 
picture. 

At left is Mrs. Alice Amann, who 
has worked part time in the office for 
over two years. A graduate of Gallau- 
det College, she has three brilliant 
children, the oldest of whom is now 
a freshman at Gallaudet College. The 
other two are students in the Califor- 
nia School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 
Mrs. Amann spends the mornings in 
the N.A.D. Office and in addition to 
assisting with record-keeping and fil- 
ing, she has charge of the files of 
literature which the office has accumu- 
lated for publicity purposes. Requests 
for material on automobile drivers, 
insurance, education, and numerous 
other subjects are filled by Mrs. Am- 
ann. She moved to Berkeley from 
Oregon when her husband passed away 
a few years ago. 

At the right is Mrs. Evelyn Wood- 
ruff, who has charge of recording 
memberships, contributions, and sub- 
scriptions. She keeps all the member- 
ship files, a job which has been diffi- 
cult and tedious during the summer 
when numerous state conventions were 
meeting and adding to the membership 
rolls. Mrs. Woodruff is a graduate of 
the Iowa School for the Deaf and has 
lived in Berkeley some fifteen years. 
Her husband is instructor in cabinet- 
making and upholstering at the Cali- 
fornia School, and they have one son 
in junior high school. Mrs. Woodruff 
was employed in the office a few years 
ago on a part time basis and returned 
to her present position when Mrs. 
Grace Yovino-Young left because of 
declining health. 

The N.A.D. is fortunate to have these 
efficient office workers on its staff. 
The salaries they receive are below the 


average for this kind of work, and they 
are helping the N.A.D. at considerable 
personal sacrifice. 
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Deaf Korean Studies at Gallaudet 


Served With GI's in Korean War 


By RONALD SUTCLIFFE 


A MONG OUR STUDENTS on the campus 


of Gallaudet College from abroad, we 
find an interesting personality in that 
of Kyong Koun Chough, a sophomore 
from Korean. His favorite pastime is 
telling of the experience he had among 
the American GIs during the Korean 
War. 

Born in Kimchon City in 1931, 
Kyong, known as Steve, is the fifth 
and last child of a businessman. Steve 
became deaf at the age of three from 
spinal meningitis. From 1938 to 1943 
he attended the National School for the 
Blind and Deaf of Seoul, which had 
an enrollment of about 450. During 
that time Korea was under the Jap- 
anese regime, Steve was taught by 
the Japanese teachers and had to learn 
their language. After the liberation 
of Korea, Steve returned to the same 
school for advanced studies in 1947, 
and he studied the Korean language 
as well as English for three years. 

Immediately upon his graduation in 
1950, Steve began to teach the third 
graders at the Christian School for the 
Blind and Deaf of Taegu, headed by 
Rev. Song Sik Rhee, the father of Ki 
Si Rhee who was a graduate student 
of Gallaudet in 1954-55. The outbreak 
of the Korean War closed his school 
a month later. Soon afterwards, when 
the Reds were about 80 miles away 
from his home town, Steve rushed 
home to help his family. They took 
refuge in the south by walking all the 
way to Taegu. There, Steve decided to 


stay to help his country while his 
family went down to Pusan, in the 
southernmost part of Korea. 


The Reds were so skillful in their 
propaganda that some Koreans fol- 
lowed the Communist ideas. But during 
the war the citizens of Korea learned 
by their own experience the cruelty 
and inhumanity of the Reds. The 
South Koreans, therefore, are among 
the strongest anti-Communists in the 
world. Steve, although deaf, felt it 
was his duty to fight for his country. 
Other Korean deaf, too, were as patri- 
otic as their hearing fellowmen, and 
they also wanted to fight for their 
country. After much wrangling the 
government gave in to the extent that 
the deaf were accepted for such duties 
as kitchen police, janitorial, workers, 
and cooks. 


Steve possessed qualities above these 
menial tasks which the government 
recognized in him and four other deaf 
men who became agents of the Coun- 
ter-Intelligence Corps (CIC) of the 
Republic of Korea. After Seoul was 
taken, many agents of the CIC were 
transferred to other companies while 
Steve volunteered to help an engineer 
combat battalion of the U. S. Army. 
For about six months they found his 
work as janitor satisfactory. He was 
then promoted to be a typist and later 
a translator and an assistant adminis- 
trator for labor and personnel offices 
on the battlefront for almost two 
years. He was then transferred to the 
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STEVE K. CHOUGH 


CIC of the U.S. Army and worked as 
a translator until the war ended. 
Steve was the only deaf man who held 
such a job. During his work with the 
GIs, his buddies called him “Joe” be- 
cause of his last name, Chough, which 
is pronounced like “Joe.” 

Steve had many interesting experi- 
ences. Early one morning Steve’s 
company was ordered to move 
immediately, giving the GIs no time 
to dress up. They fled through the 
cold night in pouring rain toward 
the south. The GIs then learned to 
keep their clothes on while sleeping. 
He also recalled the visit of the screen 
actress, Marilyn Monroe, in Korea. 
Steve and his buddies naturally wanted 
to see her, but they arrived at the 
theater too late and found thousands 
of GIs around the stage, so that Steve 
and his buddies had to see her from 
a great distance. 

Commenting on the United States’ 
aid to the Republic of Korea, Steve 
is grateful that his country was saved 
as his country has ‘the same idea of 
democracy as the United States. 

A short time after the war, Steve 
became vice-president of the Korean 
Association of the Deaf and worked 
in its home office in Seoul. 

Steve’s interest in studying at Gal- 
laudet College started when his buddy 
showed him an article about Gallaudet 
in the Collier’s magazine in 1952. He 
felt it was hopeless, however, for him 
to attempt to enroll, because of the 
long distance and lack of funds. After 
being a member of the KAD sstaff, 
Steve felt he should have a_ higher 


Steve, second from left, poses with 
his GI buddies in front of his office on 
the battle front. ih 
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Ronaid Sutcliffe, one of the top stu- 
denis at Gallaudet College. 


education to help his fellow deaf. So 
for two years, he fought to get suf- 
ficient funds to come over. Finding 
a sponsor in the United States was not 
problem because during the war time 
his buddy, George, introduced Steve 
through correspondence to his mother, 
Mrs. Margaret Fling, a church leader 
in Ohio. She gladly consented to be- 
come his sponsor. 

Steve’s passage to the United States 
was arranged on a cargo boat by the 
American-Korean Foundation. It took 
him 45 days via Japan, Formosa, and 
the Philippines to reach the United 
States. Steve also was presented a 
35-mm. camera by his friends for an 
“en voyage” gift so that he might 
collect pictures of America for them. 


Photography has been his hobby since 
he was a small boy. When his home 
town was invaded, he took his photo 
album rather than his own clothes. 
Now he can claim that all of his pic- 
tures are rare. 

At Gallaudet, Steve has been popular 
among his fellow students, and he 
himself is an outstanding student. 
During his preparatory year, his 
science project won the Kappa Gamma 
Fraternity Science Award. 

He became a full-fledged member 
of the Alpha Sigma Pi fraternity last 
winter and was elected class vice- 
president for the year of 1958-59. Last 
May the modern dance class gave a 
public demonstration, and thus Steve 
proved himself talented in another 
field. 

He spends his vacations in Ashley, 
Ohio, with his sponsor, Mrs. Fling, 
whom he calls Mom, since she treats 
him as a true son. She even started 
the “Little Joe” Club with the purpose 
of sending him weekly allowances. 
This summer he joined his chums 
working at a camp in New York. 


Steve plans to major in sociology 
or education, as he desires to become 
a social worker in the KAD. His 
dreams are: to start a standardized 
national sign language; to urge the 
government to enforce compulsory edu- 
cation for all deaf children; to estab- 
lish more schools for the deaf; and to 
institute vocational rehabilitation for 
the deaf. After all those things are 
done, Steve hopes to help the oriental 
deaf exchange ideas and visit with 
other countries. He is now making 
plans for the KAD to become affiliated 
with the World Federation of the Deaf. 


Enjoying the United States life, Steve (far right) picnics with his classmates 
near Washington, D. C 


Los Angeles Club Burns Mortgage; 
Four Veteran Members Honored 


Marking the culmination of years 
of effort, the Los Angeles Club of the 
Deaf, 32184% South Main Street, Los 
Angeles, celebrated the burning of its 
mortgage and the dissolution of the 
Los Angeles Building Association of 
the Deaf at a gala banquet in the Club 
auditorium Saturday evening, June 21, 
1958. More than 200 members were 
present, and, with George B. Elliott 
acting as toastmaster, the evening 
featured four speakers who in turn 


Pictured above is the Los Angeles 
Club of the Deaf at 3218% South 
Main Street, Los Angeles. 


spoke on the work and service of four 
outstanding members of the Club 
during the past fourteen years. Toivo 
Lindholm, now president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of the Deaf, told the 
story of Thomas W. Elliott, fountain- 
head of the LACD, and presented him 
with a beautiful marble-base desk set 
with two fountain pens and a miniature 
gavel affixed thereon. Einar Rosenkjar, 
grand vice-president of the NFSD, next 
took the floor and gave a speech for 
Jack A. Glenn as he presented Jack 
with an identical award. Mrs. Robert 
Skinner followed, doing the honors for 
Emory Gerichs, and Art Kruger then 
spoke on the work of Louis A. Dyer, 
presenting Louis with a desk set like 
the ones given Tom, Jack, and Emory. 

Toastmaster Elliott then presented 
16 members with pins for meritorious 
service to the Club over the years. 
They were: Thomas W. Elliott, Jack 
A. Glenn, Louis Dyer, Emory Gerichs, 
Mrs. Emory Gerichs, Odean Rasmussen, 
Elmer Priester, Mrs. Grace Noah, 
Henry Watt. William Tyhurst, W. West 
Wilson, Toivo Lindholm, Simon Him- 
melschein, Einer Rosenkjar, Fred La- 
Monto, and Kenneth Willman. 

A gala evening of dancing closed the 


. festivities. The committee who planned 


the event consisted of George B. EI- 
liott, Donald Nuernberger, Henry 
Steingieser, Saul Lukacs, and William 
Woodward. 
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Iva Visits Australia and the South Sea Islands 


I think it would help for our 
own government to assist us in 
the establishment of hostels in the 
larger cities so that youngsters just 
out of school and beginning to make 
their way in the world could be to- 
gether and thus put an end to the 
loneliness and unhappiness so common 
among the deaf of the United States! 
The Gordon-Davis House at Stanmore, 
Sydney, has programs of worship, so- 
cials, and sports and provides all kinds 
of educational facilities for the Deaf 
Society. Couldn’t we start something 
like that back home? 

Well, to get back to the time we 
gathered at the Club, the first thing 
asked of me was what I wanted to see 
and what I wanted to do. I readily 
answered that I wanted to see some of 
the koala bears and tour Sydney and 
meet all the deaf people. No sooner 
asked than granted. Five of us piled 
into a little English car owned by Mrs. 
Tyguin and chauffeured by Mrs. Ma- 
grath and away we went to the zoo 
across the Sydney Harbour Bridge. I 
found the koala sanctuary and let out 
a yell of pure happiness when I saw 
those cute little bears clinging to or 
Just sitting up in the trees sound 
asleep. Wanted to hold one but the 
guard wouldn’t let me, saying they 
were wild and their claws were really 
sharp. Some zoos, I am told, have 
tame bears you are permitted to hold 
and also some snakes. Guess we went to 
the wrong zoo.. Didn’t bother looking 
up the kangaroos or other animals 
since we have them over home so 
drove on to the Alfred Lonsdale House, 
the home for the aged, where Mr. Engel 
and Mr. Flynn were waiting to tell me, 
much to my amazement, that two news- 
paper reporters from the Sydney Her- 


Left, students at the school for the deaf in Auckland, N. Z. Taller boy in center is a native Moari. 


By IVA DeMARTINI 


ald were waiting to interview me and 
take my picture for the paper. Boy, 
was I nervous! However, I managed 
to answer their questions and pose for 
a picture, whereupon they thanked me 
profusely and departed leaving me feel- 
ing like a real celebrity. Here’s what 
they printed: ; 


CARE OF DEAF IN AUSTRALIA: 
VISITOR’S PRAISE 


A deaf American freelance dress 
designer said in Sydney yesterday that 
Australia had nothing to learn from 
America in the treatment of deaf 
people. 

She is Mrs. Iva Smallidge, who says 
she has not heard a sound since measles 
destroyed her hearng when she was 
nine. 

On dress fashions, Mrs. Smallidge 
said: “I have been watching the fash- 
ions of Sydney women, and they are 
very good. ENG fais 

“But I have not seen any dress de- 
signing ideas I can take back.” 

Mrs. Smallidge, who arrived in Syd- 
ney yesterday in the Monterey on a 
Pacific cruise, takes great interest in 
the care of deaf people at all ports 
of call. 

She toured Sydney’s deaf institu- 
tions as guest of the Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Society of New South Wales 
soon after the Monterey arrived. 


These included the Elizabeth Street 
headquarters of the Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Society, the Alfred Lonsdale 
Home for aged deaf people at Strath- 
field, and the Gordon Davis Hostel for 
young deaf people at Stanmore. 

One-hand Alphabet Used for Talks 


On Friday, she will visit the School 


Iva with a “Bobbie” on the dock at 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


for the Deaf, City Road, Darlington. 

Although Mrs. Smallidge can lip-read 
some people, she relies mainly on the 
American one-hand alphabet system 
for conversation. 

As Sydney deaf people generally 
use a two-hand alphabet system, Mrs. 
Smallidge used notebook and pencil 
for most of her conversations yesterday. 

She said the majority of deaf people 
in Australia were well educated despite 
their deafness. 

“The Deaf Society is doing a great 


Right, Supt. 


Johnson and one of the teachers with children at the school at Sydney. Children are admitted at three years of age. 
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John Flynn, welfare worker for the deaf, Iva, W. J. Engle, Secretary-Superin- 
tendent of the Aduit Deaf and Dumb Society of N.S.W., Sydney, and a 
matron of the home for the aged deaf. 


deal to safeguard them,” said Mrs. 


Smallidge. 


“Tll be glad to report that Australia 
has nothing to learn from us in treat- 
ment of deaf people.” 


The matron then took me on a tour 


of the Home, which is very clean and 


neat, and I was able to talk to some 
of the residents there before we drove 
out to Gordon-Davis House, the young 
people’s hostel. for dinner. Noticed 
that they used their very best table 
service and felt most honored. During 
. dinner I noticed some differences in 
Australian and American eating habits. 
For example, Australians use a knife 
to cut and push food onto the back of 
a fork while Americans hold a fork 
right side down in the left hand. After 
dinner I gave a short talk with Mr. 
Flynn interpreting for me, and the 


matron took me on a tour of some of 
the bedrooms which were very clean 
and orderly. In Australia all doorknobs 
are about three-fourths the way up the 


side of a door while in America the 
doorknobs are placed just below the 
center. After visiting awhile with the 


boarders, I thanked them for the nice 
dinner and.was driven around town 


viewing the bright lights of Sydney 
before being taken to the Rex Hotel for 
beer and brandy. Returning to the ship 
late, tired but happy after an eventful 
day and went readily to sleep antici- 
pating the morrow. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20: Took a 
taxi to the Club at 9 am. and after 
tea and cakes with the Club’s officers 
I took a subway, in company with 


Visitors and residents of the home for the aged deaf, Alfred Lonsdale House, 
Sydney. 


Mrs. Tyguin and Miss Brady, to Bel- 
field where we picked up Miss Brady’s 
car, an Austin, and drove to the Tyguin 
residence and place of business. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tyguin own the Stylist Dry 
Cleaning Shop at 89 Water Street, Bel- 
field, N.S.W., Sydney. It is a very nice 
and rather large shop located behind 
their home and contains four pressing 
machines. The Tyguins have a tele- 
vision set, and Sydney has three TV 
stations. Mr. Tyguin took the day off 
and drove us up to the Blue Mountains 
some 60 miles away at Katoomba. On 
the way we stopped for lunch at the 
Log Cabin Hotel, an exclusive moun- 
tain resort on the Nepeau River front 
at Penrith. Mrs. Doreen McKitrich. 
owner of the place recognized me from 
my picture in the paper the day before 
and, having a deaf nephew, she was 
able to converse with me in the Aus- 
tralian sign language. She asked me to 
remain overnight as a guest at the 
hotel, but I had to decline since the 
place is so far from the city and I 
had to get back to the ship to change 


Shopping in Sydney with Mrs. Doreen 
Magrath, left, and Miss Eva Brady. 


and load up my cameras. Wish I could 
have stayed because she said that if 
I could stay over the weekend she 
would get me on television, but the 
ship sails on Friday. Finally gave in 
to her insistence thet we stop by as 
her guests at dinner that evening en 
route back from Blue Mountain... 
got so tired of saying “no.” My new 
friends were thrilled and kept assuring 
me that it was wonderful to be an 
American. I think so myself! Going 
up the steep, curving road to the top 
of the mountain, I learned quite a few 
Australian signs and taught some of 
the American versions before arriving 
at Katoomba, where we visited the 
Olympian Rock and went down the 
Prince Henry Cliff walks into the 
Gorge and the green forest. Over at 
Echo Point I gazed long at the Three 
Sisters, three high mountain peaks 
jutting out of the deep gorge. Enjoyed 
a thrilling ride on the scenic railway 
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straight down through two mountains 
and halfway down into the Gorge. 
Tried to take movies of the trip down 
and the trip back up but was so 
scared that I had to hang onto the 
car railing for dear life, and luckily 
I was able to keep hold of my cameras, 
much less use them. Although Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyguin have lived here in Sydney 
for forty years, they have never known 
of this ride and were just about as 
thrilled and frightened as I. It was 
after 5 p.m. when we left the moun- 
tain and stopped again at the Log 
Cabin Hotel in Penrith where Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitrich welcomed us with open 
arms and escorted us into the dining 
room where cocktails were served be- 
fore we ate. Our hosts sat down to din- 
ner with us, and my new deaf friends 
enjoyed their first taste of baked oys- 
ters in shell. Coffee is rarely served 
here as most people drink tea in Aus- 
tralia, but I was glad to note that the 
Kitriches had some ready for me. There 
followed nearly an hour of interesting 
conversation before we simply had to 
get up and leave since the deaf of Aus- 


Surrounded by parting gifts in her 


statercom, Iva is ready to leave 
Sydney. Note the liitle Koala bear 
on the table. 


tralia were planning a party for me 
that evening. Nine o’clock that night 
we arrived at the home of Mrs. Ma- 
grath’s sister, where the party was held. 
We enjoyed Australian films over wine 
and hors d’oeuvres until a late hour. 
Rushed back to ship’s bunk to catch 


some rest. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 21: Taxiied out 
to the School for the Deaf, City Road, 
Darlington, Sydney, to meet Superin- 
tendent Johnson and Mr. Flynn at 9 
a.m. Supt. Johnson showed me and Mr. 
Flynn all over the school, and we saw 
several classrooms. Children here are 
started in school at the age of three 
years, and, while oral lip reading is 
taught exclusively, the children are 
allowed to use the sign language out- 
side classes. In one classroom the chil- 
dren had my newspaper photograph 
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Australians who came aboard at Sydney just before sailing time: Miss Duffy 


Griffiths, Mrs. Marie Tyguin, Mrs. 


Fred Deale, Miss Eva Brady, Mrs. 


Alva Cross. 


and clipping about my visit tacked 
up on the wall. The students were 
asked to write my name, occupation, 
and where I was from, while in an- 
other class the children did not know 
who I was until I removed my glasses, 
whereupon they became quite excited 
as they had also seen the newspaper 
item. Just hope all of this doesn’t go 
to my head. I really am beginning to 
feel like somebody due to all this 
acclaim, 


One little girl about nine years old 
was asked if she wanted to go back to 
America with me. She assented most 
eagerly and immediately got up ready 
to leave. Supt. Johnson was © quite 
taken aback for a moment and then 
hastily endeavored to explain to her 
that she should not leave school so 
young and that she would need money, 
etc. The poor little thing looked so 
crestfallen it about broke my heart 


to leave her. The children at the 
school struck me as being exceptional- 
ly intelligent; they read lips well, 
and some wear hearing aids. Was so in- 
terested I quite forgot the time and 
then had to depart hastily after bid- 
ding the children goodbye and thank- 
ing Supt. Johnson for a wonderful 
morning. 

Hailed the first passing taxi and 
rushed over to the Deaf Society Club, 
where I had promised to meet my 
friends and go shopping. Was informed 
there that Mr. Tyguin’s father had 
died suddenly the previous night and 
Mrs. Tyguin would be unable to meet 
and go with us. Mrs. Magrath and Eva 
Brady went with me on a four-hour 
shopping spree during which I dis- 
covered prices here to be about on a 
level with the U.S. Bought sweaters, 
a koala bear, a kangaroo, and some 
souvenirs and had to make two trips 


Betting on the horse races aboard ship enroute to Papeete, Tahiti. 


Wearing her Rainbow sari, iva wins 

4th prize in costume party aboard 

ship as the -‘indian Princess with 
Red Hair.” 


to the overseas department in the 
bank to change my travellers cheques 
into Australian currency. Of course, 
the bear and the kangaroo were stuffed, 
not real, silly! Spent too much money 
and still wonder just what I really 
got for it after all. Would most likely 
have spent more if I hadn’t had to 
grab a bite to eat and accompany Mr. 
Fiynn and Miss Griffiths on a_ bus 
tour of the beaches. Passed many state 
buildings on the way to Bondi Beach, 
six miles from town, and arrived to 
find that swimming is allowed only 
between two flags stuck into the sand. 
Life guards patrol the beaches and 
donate their services without pay. I 
found the surf quite rough. The streets 
are somewhat like San Francisco’s but 
not as steep. Green countryside and 
houses with the usual red tile roofs 


and enclosed front yards. There are no 
colored people here, or at least I have 
not seen any. There is a small stone 
castle-like island near the left of the 
bridge called Pinch Gut. In early days 
they used to put convicts on it and 
starve them until their stomachs began 
to pinch—hence the name. M.L.C. In- 
surance Building on the right side of 
the bridge, and a lot of cricket games 
in progress. The bus finally stopped 
at Vancluse House, a 17th century edi- 
fice with very old antique furnishings. 
Tour ended at 5 p.m., and I invited 
Miss Griffiths and Mr. Flynn aboard 
ship for dinner, which seemed to de- 
light them. Took them into the Out- 
rigger Bar for cocktails first and wish 
I could have invited all of my new 
friends to join us. However, guests 
cost us passengers $5.00 each for din- 
ner, and, although I am a widow, I am 
not a rich one, heh! After dinner we 
hastened to Central Railway Station 
to see Mrs. Magrath off to Perth, West 
Australia, a four-day train ride. She 
had been visiting her hearing sister 
in Sydney. Around 20 others were 
along to see her leave, and just before 
departure time Mrs. Magrath pres- 
ented me with a cute koala bear and 
a beautiful souvenir plate as a parting 
gift from all of my new friends in Syd- 
ney. I will always remember them! 


After the train pulled out Mrs. Deale 
invited some 14 of us to a party ata 
private athletic club, the Western Sub- 
urb League Club, where her husband is 
employed. We piled into Mr. Tyguin’s 
station wagon and spent a merry eve- 
ning at the close of which Mr. Deale 
presented me with a membership pin 
from the WSL Club. Was driven back 
to the ship late that night, and I will 
indeed be sorry to leave Sydney and 
the friends I have found here. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22: Sailing Day! 
About ten of my newly found and 
cherished friends came aboard early 
this morning to deluge me with numer- 
ous parting gifts, including an orchid 
corsage and a big bunch of fresh cut 
blooms. As if I were not becoming 


famous already, Mrs. Deale sent a 
photographer to the ship to take my 
picture for the Sydney Women’s Week- 
ly. The ship’s photographer also took 
our picture and betcha Australia re- 
members me a long, long time! 

Wanting to reciprocate, I raided my 
dresser drawer and closet and gave 
them all the clothes and jewelry I 
did not absolutely need for the rest 
of the cruise. They nearly staged a 
battle over every little item, and seldom 
have I had so much fun in giving to 
others. The ship’s whistle blew at 10:45 
a.m., and none of them wanted to go 
ashore. They kept discussing the merits 
of stowing away or shanghaiing me 
ashore. However, I managed to discour- 
age the idea and bade them goodbye. 
We all kept throwing tickertape back 
and forth between ship and dock until 
the ship slid away from the pier at 
11 am. Really hurt to leave them all, 
and although I’ve traveled a lot I con- 
sider Australians among the very best. 
God bless them all! Stayed out on deck 
until the beautiful Sydney Bridge was 
lost to view behind the Heads and the 
shoreline of wonderful Australia faded 
away over the horizon. 


Australia is a continent whose size 
matches that of the United States, but 
its entire population is much less than 
that of the state of California. It is the 
most level-surfaced and regular of out- 
line of all the continents of the world, 
most of it being a vast undulating 
plateau. Its highest mountain is 7,000 
feet high. Sydney’s narrow sidewalks 
seem too small for everyone trying to 
use them. You must walk on the left 
side of the streets there. Sydney’s har- 
bor has been called the world’s most 
beautiful, and the city itself seems to 
embrace the harbor. Rows of red-tiled 
houses come right down to the water’s 
edge. and the encircling shoreline ex- 
tends for some 150 miles. Hundreds of 
sailboats spread a mantle of white over 
its surface. The stately Sydney Bridge 
with its huge arch and six lanes of 
traffic reigns over the whole scene. 
Sydney is somewhat like San Francisco. 


(Continued in the next issue) 


SIGNALING DEVICES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING AND TOTALLY DEAF 


| “Baby Cry Relay” | 


Operates lights in the home as well 
as a vibrator in mother’s bed to in- 
form whenever baby is actually 
crying. This device is TUNED to 
respond mainly to sounds of crying 
characteristics and does not give 
false signals from normal room 


sounds such as talking, walking, etc. 
900 of these are in constant use 24 
hours of the day in homes of happy 
mothers and babies. 


Over 1500 Happy Deaf Customers 
Have Purchased Our Devices 
During the Past 12 Years. 


“Call Signal” 
| Door Bell Relay System 


These operate lights and vibrators 
whenever the door bell rings. Sup- 
plied in steady and flashing type 
signals with automatic turn off % 
minute after bell rings. Made for 
use with one, two or three door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection to 
telephone auxiliary relay. ; 


NEED TO WEAR YOUR HEARING 


NOTIFY YOU WHENEVER SOMEONE 
WANTS YOU 


* 


WRITE DEPARTMENT W 


| Electric Switch Clock | 


A beautiful white plastic bedroom 
clock, with switch installed by us to 
actuate vibrator, as well as lights. 
VERY EFFECTIVE and widely used 
by the deaf throughout the world to 
awaken them ON TIME. 


| Electric Vibrator J 


A small rounded plastic device, to be 
placed under the sleeper’s pillow. 
Has a powerful vibrator with a 
minimum of noise and when used in 
conjunction with our various control 
systems is very effective in awaken- 
ing the deaf. WITH FUSED PLUG 
FOR SAFETY. 


Pos OolRO VIstOn LABORATORY 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
— ESTABLISHED IN ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURING = OVER ‘25 YEARS — 


41-08 45th Street 
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She Sducational Front 


By W. T. Griffing, Editor and Prvronis Department 


Friends, we do regret our inability 
to get the three R’s to meet the dead 
line with unfailing punctuality—there 
is a hitch somewhere along the line 
that defies the efforts of this depart- 
ment to resurrect. We actually did 
send in a batch of copy to bbb, but 
the old boy was too 
busy trying to cram 
another shirt and 
pair of socks into 
his battered bag be- 
fore taking off to 
half a million con- 
ventions which will 
feature arm-swing- 
ing deluxe. If we 
are not careful from 


now on, we will be out of a job with 
this snappy magazine, and, _ that, 
friends, would be one of the few real 


sorrows we could not bear up under. 


W. T. GRIFFING 


That Don Neumann deserves a medal! 
Arizona deaf have what it takes! 


If you were so careless as to read 
that article in the June number of 
this magazine, written by one of 
our former shining stars, Dorohty 
Sue Scott who, by the by, has prom- 
ised us a tour of all the night clubs 
at Las Vegas. when we finally get 
that far west, well,:- you now know 
what makes the wheels upstairs: go 
around backward. You have a pretty 
good picture, too, of the guy who is 
going to take Manchester with winds 
of cyclonic proportions or blow in with 
just a weak, sickly gust. They say a 
fellow can die just once, which is 
some comfort. 


Bet you Baynes awes those Alabamans 
like he did us when we were a “Rat.” 


For the third consecutive summer 
we have been asked to give a talk 
before the speech correction class of 
East Central State College, two whoops 
and a holler removed from our shack. 
It is a chore we do not exactly relish, 
yet it is one which we feel is our duty 
to take on because a lot of these men 
and women can be convinced that the 
education of the deaf isn’t something 
that can be explained with super- 
latives in the press, on the radio, and 
over TV. 

We give these people the facts. The 
chips do not always fall in the right 
direction, still we are convinced it is 
good publicity for a deaf person to 
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tell people just how things are with 
the deaf, not just how they read and 
sound. ; 


Get out of the way for Larry Newman: 
California is on its way to the front! 


A hearing advisory committee look- 
ing for better ways to help the deaf 
and the hard of hearing in the Okla- 
homa City area has been set up, the 
sponsoring agencies being the Com- 
munity Council of Oklahoma City, a 
United Fund agency, the American 
Hearing Society, and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

It is stated that the primary objec- 
tives of the project will be to find 
persons of an employable age with 
hearing defects and to bring about 
their total rehabilitation. The group 
hopes to reach more individuals who 
have hearing handicaps and to de- 
velop a more effective coordination be- 
tween established agencies that offer 
services to such persons. . 

We are glad to see this project set 
in motion. If it is handled with skill, 
it should bring about better condi- 
tions for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing of Oklahoma. We just hope 
there will be no discrimination, that 
is, the agency will not go overboard 
to help those who have speech and 
some hearing to the exclusion of the 
very deaf. We have seen this happen 
many times. An Oklahoman ourself, 
we refuse to believe Oklahoma can be 
so dense. 


Bet Gordon Allen, Minnesota, is 
too busy to light that fat cigar! 


We have been catching up on some 
reading, or some reading has been 
catching up with us. We try to prac- 
tice what we teach when this does 
not go too severely against the grain of 
laziness with which we are possessed. 
Comes now a visit with Dr. George 
Murphy, professor of education and 
director of the reading clinic at Penn- 
sylvania State University. We will 
let you read with us: 

Dr. Murphy makes the assertion 
that schools of today give the girls a 
break and that we are doing a better 
job of educating them than we are of 
educating the little boys. He says that 
studies show that men never talk so 
much as women (Boy! Bet we hear 
squawks, outraged at that, from all 
over the country!!!) from the first 
grade, through the rest of their lives. 


Verbal ability is to a great extent, he 
says, the current standard of values 
and judgment in schools. Boys are 
slower in developing verbal abilities 
and in expressing themselves. 


The educator states that boys show 
a complete lack of interest in the read- 
ing material that is now used for the 
early grades; they resent repetitions; 
they are more interested in scientific 
or more factual material. One boy 
who was considered a slow reader 
pointed to the sentence, “Look, look. 
Oh, Jane, look’, and said, “They talk 
like morons.” 


We know for a fact that some of the 
readers used today are looked on as 
too sissified by some of our boys and 
it takes an awful lot of talking and 
prodding to get them to open the 
pages. As a result we have been cast- 
ing about for texts that will attract 
both sexes with an awareness of read- 
ing that will lead to better things. 
What is your problem? 


Norwood, Conwell, Murphy, Jacobson: 
Workers thai all of us love, you bet. 


We were delighted that Carl B. 
Smith, of St. Louis, got into Stahl 
Butler’s corner with. some keen obser- 
vations that are worth the time to 
study. Carl knows what he is talk- 
ing about because in his work he 
comes across countless hundreds of 
deaf persons, from all sorts of schools, 
from all walks of life. He always 
questions them to add to his store 
of amazing information on how after- 
school persons function as individuals. 


We run into Carl at N.A.D. conven- 
tions. We have learned to listen when 
he talks because he usually has some- 
thing to say that we can do well to 
remember as we labor in a classroom 
with children who, some day, may 
stroll into Carl’s very shop. 

Carl should write more often. of the 


things that pass in review before his 
keen and alert eyes. 


Coats hasn't said a single bad word 
about our Oklahoma lag! 


Well, we think we had better rest on 
our labors and see if we can get every- 
thing into those bags and still stay 
within the 44-pound limit for those 
flights. We have received advice—and 
encouragement—from so many friends 
that we need a secretary to keep track 
of all the dope. 


We promised bbb we would drop a 
short article after we do Manchester, 
but the main paper will have to wait 
till after we get home, to some good 
coffee. We will be thinking of you, 
friends, every one of you, while we 
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are over there and had we just one 
wish it would be that all of us could 
go together, to do the places up brown, 
and to scatter vowels and consonants 
all over the continent. 

We would have fun, you bet, and 
we'd learn a lot as we struggled to 
understand how the other half lives, 
but out of it would come something 
even more wonderful—we would be 
better friends, and we would have 
a lot more in common for the years 
ahead. 


Be good, you and you. Us? What a 
silly question! bbb has told us just 
what to do over there, so you know 
we will come back right side up to 
give you a Perry Mason thriller, “The 
Case of the Missing Dead Line.” 
Thanks for reading to 

—WTG. 


WFD Secretary Visits 


Dr. Cesare Magarotto, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the World Federation of the 
Deaf, of Rome, Italy, was in the United 
States last spring on business connect- 
ed with the Federation. While in this 
country he paid a visit to Gallaudet 
College, accompanied by Mario Santin 
of New York. 

Dr. Magarotto brought two gifts to 
the college, one a bronze medal de- 
picting the biblical scene of Jesus 
healing the deaf man and the other 
a decorative china dish handpainted 
by a deaf Italian student. 


Mr. Santin, a graduate of Gallaudet, 
also left gifts at the college. They 
were a bronze reproduction of a marble 
statue by Gustinus Ambrosi, famous 
deaf sculptor and poet of Austria, and 
a book of Ambrosi’s poems. 


Before his visit to Gallaudet, Dr. 
Magarotto attended a plenary session 
of the Conference of World Organiza- 
tions Interested in the Handicapped at 
the UN Headquarters in New York 
City. He has been Secretary General 
of the WFD since it was founded. His 
father is deaf. 


Feature Articles Wanted 


THE SILENT WorKER would like to run 
more feature articles about the deaf and 
their achievements in the various fields 
of endeavor. This is especially true of 
articles of national and international 
interest. 


Readers who may have in mind the 
material for such features are asked 
to contact one of the feature editors 
listed on the editorial page or to send 
in already written features to the 
Editorial Office in Berkeley for due 
consideration for publication. 
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deep? 


It is my pleasant obligation to 
chronicle a special working of the 
‘Mental Health Project for the 
Deaf” which was held in N. Y. 
City, June 14, attended by many 


deaf representatives of upstate 
New York organizations and the 
metropolitian area. Presiding was 
Max Friedman in his usual able 
manner while Rev. Donald Simon 
acted as interpreter. A notable 
array of speakers stressed the ur- 
gent need for more adequate and 
integrated mental health services 
for the deaf as are available for 
the hearing. Obviously, there can 
be no question of its great value. 
Should this pilot project, sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, prove successful, 
similar ones will be established in 
other key cities throughout the 
nation. All present enthusiastical- 
ly endorsed the objectives and 
agreed to take organized steps to 
make its need known through 
proper channels, both state and 
federal. On conclusion of the con- 
ference—thanks to an unnamed 
donor—a truly fine repast was 
served, followed by a “get ac- 
quanited” social. 


It should be of interest to add that 
this Mental Health Project is the 
brain-child of the “Foundation for 
the Deaf, Inc.”, organized in 1952. 
Having achieved its prime purpose, 
it disbanded in 1955, and donated 
its assets to the N.A.D. and the 
Gallaudet Memorial Library. Dr. 
Edna S. Levine, who was its presi- 
dent, is now associate research 
scientist on this project. Recently, 
she was the recipient of a special 
award research grant by the OVR 
for her very own in the field of 
the deaf, this being the first of its 
kind Come to think of it, Dr. 
Levine is quite a rara avis: a well- 
known psychologist in N. Y., form- 
er head of the psychological depart- 
ment at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, member of three honor- 
ary scholastic fraternities and a 
Ph.D. to boot! Author of “Youth 
in a Soundless World’, she has re- 
vealed herself a refreshingly keen 
observer with a sympathetic grasp 
of all that pertains to the human 
problems of the deaf. Dr. Levine 
is also a consultant of the Volta 
Review and one of the board of 
directors of the American: Hearing 
Society. To top it all, this apparent 
“oralist” is a life member of the 
N.A.D. and claims some of her best 
friends among the deaf. And, oh, 


hens horner 


By Marcus L. Kenner 


“Tm drowning!” 
Camel. And the Sheep 
Debate the Question, “Is the Water 


shrieks the 


yes, she’s rapidly becoming a 
fluent sign-maker! Dr. Levine cer- 
tainly rates a verbal bouquet, 
which is herewith tendered in 
tribute to her manifold accom- 
plishments. Stand up, Edna, and 
take a bow! 


* * 


Those averse to our sign language 
should only give a look at TV’s 
ABC Channel 7’s “Mike Stokey’s 
Pantomime Quiz”, and they’ll be 
in for some unpleasant surprise 
and disgust! This is advertised as 
“wacky and wild”—and I’ll say it 
is. The actors indulge in all sorts 


of grotesque contortions, a verita- 
ble St. Vitus dance, trying to trans- 
late in imaginary “sign language” 
such classic gems as: “Hand me 
a pretzel, grandma; I’m off on a 
bender tonight.”  “She’s been 
operated on so many times the 
doctor installed a zipper.” And yet 
some do-gooders persist in criticiz- 
ing the use of our own natural 
sign language. O tempora! O 
mores! O Brother! 

* * Ok 


A recession is a period when you 
tighten your belt. A depression is 
a period when you have no belt 
to tighten. And when you have no 
pants to hold up, why, that’s a 
panic! 

* Ok OO 


A bit of C. I. S. S. history: One of 
my correspondents, Mr. W. Baird 
of London, England, now 84, is 
proud of the fact that he was the 


means of getting the U.S.A. affili- 
ated with the International Games 
for the Deaf when he was the 
Honorable Organizing Secretary of 
the London Games in 1935. He 
wrote to the late Dr. Thomas F. 
Fox of N. Y. re affiliation. Dr. Fox 
forwarded his letter to the late 
Jimmy Meagher, Chicago, who, in 
turn, saw Robey Burns, with the 
happy results of which we all now 
know. 


* * 


Ernest Elmo Calkins, former head 
of one of the country’s leading 
advertising agencies, recently cele- 
brated his 90th birthday. Still alert 
and active, tho retired, he keeps 
busy by writing about advertising 
and “The Art of Being Deaf 
Gracefully.” You see, he has been 
deaf since the age of six and he 
resorts to pad and pencil on the 
receiving end. Asked to what he 
ascribed his longevity, he replied 
wryly, “to five operations.” 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


| The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, Cali- 
fornia. 

Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. 
Votaw, 2778 South Xavier St., Denver 19, Colo. 


Correspondents should send their news to 
the Assistant News Editor serving their states. 


Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 


DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
10TH OF EACH MONTH 


WISCONSIN .. . 


Joan Jenkins and Albin Peterson, 
both of Milwaukee, announced their 
engagement April 1, and Sharon Smith 
of Chippewa Falls and Robert Sternal 
of Milwaukee are planning an August 
wedding. Sandra Reed of. Janesville 
and Dean Webb of Menomonie also 
announce their engagement, and it will 
be an October wedding for Raylyn 
Ann Fiedler, Milwaukee, and David 
Lee Christianson, Delavan. Elaine 
Philstrom of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Lawrence Bos, Jr., of Hudson, were 
married June 14 in Minneapolis. 

A son, David William, arrived at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Royal Eklof, 
Madison, the 15th of April, and a daug- 
ter, Harriett Rachel, was later born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel B. Lewis of Mil- 
waukee April 26. Mrs. Lewis is the 
former Gertrude Walker of New York 
City, and the baby is the couple’s first 
child. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Riege of 
Milwaukee welcome a son, Kirk Chris- 
topher, May 6, and parental grand- 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Riege of Delavan. 

Tony Meredith, young son of Mrs. 
Clara Meredith of Racine, enlisted in 
the service last fall and is now station- 
ed in Heidelberg, Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Cameron of 
Delavan are now living with their 
daughter in Nebraska. Mrs. Cameron 
is recovering from a broken leg, and 
Duncan has just recuperated from a 
severe bout with pneumonia. Duncan 
retired from the teaching profession 
at the state school June 12. 


Marvin Hirte, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvin Hirte of Menasha, and 
Miss Barbara Mader of Round Lake, 
Illinois, were married May 31 at Wau- 
kegan, Ill. The bridegroom is in the 
Marines and expects to be discharged 
in January. 


Officers of the Michigan Association 
of the Deaf for 1958-1960 elected at 
the recent convention in Kalamazoo: 
Robert Davies, treasurer, Detroit: 
Lester Westman, secretary, Kalama- 
zoo; Mrs. Raymond Jaques, 2nd vice 
president, Hamilton; Gerald Adjer, 
Ist vice president, Detroit; Durward 
C. Young, president, Grandville. 
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HARRIETT B. VOTAW 


Clyde Maxaon of Kenosha retired 
at the end of October after 39 years 
the American Motors Company. Mrs. 
Maxaon is the former Sarah Schat of 
Chicago. 

Deannea Rabiola of Janesville has 
returned home on vacation following 
compietion of her first year at Gall- 
audet. 

Miss Flora Toombs (WSD ’13) passed 
away at her home in Wauwatosa April 
ll. She was 68. 

Walter Krohn of Milwaukee has re- 
tired after having completed some 45 
years as a machinist. 

An interesting talk on civil defense 
was held at the Home Club of Delavan 
May 17 by the local director, Post- 
master W. G. Yadon, with Mrs. Lucille 
Taylor of the state school serving as 
interpreter. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Hardel, a flat above a grocery store 
in Berlin, was ruined by smoke May 
4. The accident occurred while the 
Hardel family was visiting in West 
Bend. The Hardels have a daughter, 
living at home, and a son who attends 
the Lutheran School for the Deaf in 
Detroit, Mich. 


Thursday evening, June 12, some 70 
members of the Milwaukee Silent Club 
toured the tremendous new Central 
YMCA building, which has 18 stories. 
Later the visitors were entertained at 
card games, followed by refreshments, 
The YMCA sponsors quite a large va- 
riety of activities. 

Evelyn Kamuchey, a ’58 graduate 
of Gallaudet, was a guest at the home 
of Peggy and Al Hlibok in New York 
City for several days. Evelyn majored 
in psychology while at college. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Scott of 
Milwaukee are spending their vaca- 
tion visiting their son who is stationed 
up in Newfoundland. 


Joy Erickson of Racine, Wisconsin, 
and Milton Lee of Downing, Wisconsin, 
are planning to be married sometime 
this summer and settle out in Arizona, 
where Milton will teach at the Arizona 
School for the Deaf in Tucson come 
September. Milton graduated from 
Gallaudet in June. 

The Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
lost three fine teachers at the end of 
the school term in June. Miss Mary 
Williams, Mr. Frederick Neesam, and 
Mr. Duncan Cameron retired with a 
total of 145 years of teaching among 
them. Miss Williams taught at the 
school 56 years and two years at the 
Utah School; Mr. Neesam taught 52 
years at WSD and one year each at 
the North Dakota and the Baltimore 
Schools; Mr. Cameron taught 48 years 
at WSD and five years at the South 
Dakota School. 

Three Wisconsin “Badgers” who will 
return to Gallaudet in September are 
Delores Erlandson, a junior from Madi- 
son; Harry Larson, a sophomore from 
Superior; and Deanna Rabiola, a fresh- 
man from Janesville. 


There was no 1958 graduating class 
from the Wisconsin School, but, be- 
ginning next year, WSD hopes to send 
students to Gallaudet each year. 

Of the 18 girls and boys graduating 
from the Wisconsin School in 1957, 
one is now a freshman at Gallaudet, 
and Stanley Helgeson of Valders is a 
linotype operator at Smits’ Linotype 
Trade Shop in West De Pere; Billy 
Evans of Middleton is also at West De 
Pere but works as a linotype operator 
for the Reliance Printing Company at 
Green Bay. Vivian Hurd of Clinton, 
is employed at the Oak Manufacturing 
Company at Elkhorn, and Betty Lue- 
bke of Racine is working at the Model 
Laundry at Racine; Jerry Noble is on 
the payroll of the Standard Paper 
Company in Milwaukee, and Dean 
Webb of Menomonie is a knitter at 
the Glemoit Mill in Janesville, while 
Allen Blackmore of Beloit is attending 
the Adult Vocational School in Madi- 
son and expects to secure a full time 
job soon; Tom Honor of Richland 
Center is working at the Madison 


Newspaper, Inc., in Madison, and Janet 
Delap of Delavan is living in Rock- 
ford, Ill., with her mother, while Larry 
Foherty of Frederick is an orderly at 
Madison General Hospital. 


1] 


NEW YORK... 


With vacation days here again Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Hlibok flew out west 
to California, where they spent a week, 
motoring back crosscountry with rela- 
tives; Mr. and Mrs. Abe Cook flew 
to North Dakota to spend three weeks 
‘down on the farm’ with Mrs. Cook’s 
parents; Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Bern- 
stein motored to New York from far 
away Arizona to spend the summer 
with Mrs. Arthur Warshaw, Seymour’s 
sister. Seymour, by the way, will re- 
sume his new duties at the Riverside 
School for the Deaf in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, in September. Ben Friedwald 
flew west to Los Angeles where he 
was a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
W. Elliott and was entertained by 
numerous friends before taking another 
plane north to San Francisco to visit 
the Wolf Bragg family. Ben returned 
the latter part of July. 

Samuel Lewis spent a week caring 
for son Jeffrey while wife, Lucy, went 
to the hospital and brought home 
another fine son, Robert Alan, born 
June 12. 


Misses Marion Schlessinger. Flor- 
ence Thomas, and Judith Fleischer en- 
planed down to Newport News and 
spent a few days taking in the sights 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. Williams- 
burg is famous for its reproductions 
of pre-Revolutionary buildings. 


Miss Arline Goldstein and Robert 
Geffen were married June 22 and 
honeymooned at the Nevelle Country 
Club, Ellenville, New York. 


June 22 was also the wedding date 
selected by Miss Audrey Appelbaum, 
who became the bride of Guy Abrams 
at Temple Emanu-El with a reception 
followed at the Tavern-on-the-Green, 
Central Park. 


The annual Bus Outing and Dona- 
tion Day was held June 21 at the Gall- 
audet Home for the Aged in Pough- 
keepsie with a large crowd attending 
despite the rainy weather. Members 
of the metropolitian Dramatic Club 
gave a show between showers and 
Annette Bonafede delighted everyone 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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She Silent Printer 


By Ray F. Stallo 


440 Miriam Way 


Colton, California 


The accompaning photograph shows 
the Silent Printer Chapel of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Dispatch. Silent Print- 
ers shown are from the well-known 
left to right, Leslie Griffith, Mike 
Hallischak, Chester Huffman, Dwight 
Willis, Harry Carlisle, Harry Case, and, 
seated, Lawrence Jackson. The happy 
occasion was the birthday of Brother 
Jackson, and the group was rendering 
“Happy Birthday to You” in our well- 
known sign language. We are indebted 
to Brother Huffman and the Columbus 
Dispatch for the photo, which appeared 
in the Dispatch’s house organ “Dis- 
patchat”. We were especially interested 
since Columbus is our home town, and 
we are well acquainted with most of 
these competent Silent Printers. 

From the above mentioned ‘Dis- 
patchat” we also learn that Brother 
Mike Hallischak is the proud father 
of a bouncing baby boy whom he is 
already trying to teach the case. 

We hear of a ceremony that is be- 
coming traditional around the coun- 
try’s newspaper composing rooms that 
should be quite amusing to all except 
the object of the ceremony, that is. 
Whenever a member of the lobster 
shift transfers to the day side, the 
other members of the shift lie in wait 
and, catching him offguard, hustle him, 
clothes and all, under the shower, 
where he receives a good soaking. This 
recalls another ceremony we have not 
heard of for years and years, and that 


is the good old salute known as the 
“Din-Din”. In years gone by it was the 
custom to greet any person passing 
through the composing room who mer- 
ited special attention, such as a repor- 
er who scored a ‘beat’, a well-liked 
retiring fellow worker, or anyone 
whose accomplishments were outstand- 
ing, by drumming on the sides of 
metal type stands, beating on galleys, 
or making a racket by any other such 
means. A “Din-Din” was an accolade 
on the same level in the newspaper 
business as the “Legion of Honor” 
award in France. 

It was a never to be forgotten ex- 
perience for anyone whether he was 
the recipient or a participant. Some 
of you oldtimers probably remember 
a “Din-Din”, and we would be most 
happy to hear about it. (No, BBB, it’s 
not that we are looking for an easy 
way of getting out the column!) 

Silent Printers this month are: 

Larry Leitson, monotype keyboard 
operator, American Typesetting Co., 
Chicago. Brother Larry attended the 
Michigan School but learned his 
trade outside. 

Harry Mayes, head operator at 
the Shafter, California, Press. Broth- 
er Mayes is a product of the Louisi- 
ana School for the Deaf, and, your 
attention, ladies, still a bachelor. 
(No beard, no wonder!) 

Charles B. Terry, hand compositer 
on ads, New York Post, New York 
City. Brother Terry is a product of 
the old Fanwood School where the 
type lice bit him. 

Hugo Matzner, ad compositor, Me- 
ridian Evening Star, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi. Brother Matzner is a prod- 
uct of the Mississippi School where 
he learned the trade he has followed 
for 50 years! (After writing this we 
learned that Brother Hugo passed on 
last winter, honored by all who knew 
him.) 

Speaking of Din-Dins as we were 
a while back, we must overcome our 
modesty and report that we received 
a “Chin-Chin’”. It was like this—we 
recently attended a beauty show, and - 
although we tried to remain inconspic- 
ous the young ladies participating in 
the contest spotted our magnificent 
beard, and the ‘fom’s” and ‘“ah’s, the 
squeals, and other sounds of delight 
can only be called a “Chin-Chin”. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
with her renderation of “Side by 
Side.” 

Members of the Jinx Bowling Club 
for Girls held its annual banquet June 
28 at the famed Luchow Restaurant, 
at which time trophies and _ prize 


money were awarded to the club’s out- 
standing bowlers. 


MISSOURI... 


Andrew and August Weber both had 
accidents lately; Andrew received cuts 
on his left hand in a saw accident 
while he was working on a piece of 
furniture in his home workshop; Aug- 
ust suffered multiple bruises and a 
broken finger on his right hand from 
a punch machine at his work. 

Mrs. Rose Zlatek (nee Weber) and 
son of Denver, Colorado, are spending 
two months at the home of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Weber, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

On June 12 Francis Reilly accom- 
panied son Jerry back to Moffett Field, 
California, so that Jerry could take 
his car back with him. Then just after 
Mr. Reilly arrived home by plane on 
June 15, they had a telephone message 
that Jerry was being transferred to 
Norman, Okla., where he will be en- 
rolled for mechanical courses at the 
University of Oklahoma. Oh well, we 
bet Mr. Reilly fully enjoyed the trip 
to California anyway 

Mrs. Joe Weber was called to Ind- 
ianola, Nebraska, by the death of a 
niece on May 18. Mrs. Weber remain- 
ed for three weeks to visit with her 
father. 


Kansas City and area were well re- 
presented at the annual picnic held at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, on June 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Priem are driving 
a new ’58 Chevy station wagon for 
which they traded their old ’54 Chevy. 
Congratulations! 

The Pat McPhersons were surprised 
when friends gathered for a house 
warming party at their new home in 
Kansas City, Kansas, sponsored by Mrs. 
Fred Brantley and Mrs. Raymond 
Whitlock on June 14. A _ lovely pot 
luck supper was enjoyed by all, and 
a fine gift of cash was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. McPherson. Adding to 
this pleasant occasion was an unex- 
pected visit from Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Brown (nee Ola Benoit) of Indiana- 
polis, Ind. The Browns were on their 
way to Salina, Kansas, for a vacation 
with Alex Benoit. 

Mrs. Jimmy Curtis was in Menorah 
Hospital for some time and is still 
undergoing treatment. We wish her a 
speedy recovery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stack of Olathe, 
Kansas, returned June 23 from a 17- 
day vacation with their son Sonny and 
his family in Fort Lewis, Wash. They 
visited Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, 
and other points of interest. The 
Stacks had a little accident on the 
way home when an elk tried to jump 
over their car, only to slip and do a 
little damage which required a day’s 
stay while the car was being repaired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Blonsky left 
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At the invitation of the Michigan Veterans Vocational School, Mr. Stahl 

Butler, executive director of the Michigan Association for Better Hearing, 

spent a full day there reviewing the programs and making recommendations 

for nine men at the school (shown with Mr. Butler) who are deaf. Shown 

from left to right are Clarence Holiowinski, Arnold R. Dean, Delmas Roy, 

Stanley Mackey, Jerry Collins, Arnold J. Skalski, Stahl Butler, David J. Croll, 
Clayton J. Reichelt, and Charles E. Allen. 


for Denver, Colo., on June 26, for a 
three-weeks’ vacation, highlighted by 
the 50th wedding anniversary of Mrs. 
Blonsky’s parents. The Blonsky’s son 
is quite unhappy about missing out in 
swimming and playing softball this 
summer due to a displaced disc from 
an accident in a ball game at his high 
school this spring. 


Heartiest congratulations to Louis 
Patterson and his bride, the former 
Miss Marilyn Collins. They were mar- 
ried at the Avonville Methodist Church 
on July 3. 


Harold Hankins spent some time 
fishing and visiting his relatives in 
the Ozaiks with his mother on June 
30. Harold’s girl friend, Carolyn Bran- 
son, went to Marshfield, Mo., to visit 
her aunt and then went along with 
Harold and his mother for a week. 
Then Harold went to St. Louis for the 
remaining week of his vacation. 

Margie Nolte left July 3 with her 
folks for fishing and camping in the 
Ozarks. 

On the weekend of July 4 Harold 
Kistler, Frank Doctor, and Clinton Cof- 
fey went to Springfield, Ill, to attend 
the Illinois Association of the Deaf 
convention, going in MHarold’s 1955 
Chevy. They brought Dewey Coats 
home to Fulton, Mo., from the IAD 
convention, where Dewey was chair- 
man of the N.A.D. rally. They made 
a stop at the Missouri School and were 
surprised at the buildings, which show- 
ed a lot of changes. 

On July 10 William Nedrow and 
Raymond Whitlock celebrated their 
first year of partnership in _ their 
cabinet shop at 5028 Leavenworth 
Road. Incidentally William will cele- 
brate his birthday. Their business has 
been so successful that they probably 
will move to larger quarters soon. 


Sympathy is extended to Mr. and 


Mrs. John Bollig in the loss of their 
new baby on July 2. 

On July 5 Mr. and Mrs. Larry Mc- 
Glynn of Hutchinson, Kansas, were 
surprise visitors of the Kansas City 
Club of the Deaf. 

Former students of the Missouri 
School will be interested in knowing 
that Miss Rebecca LaRue has retired 
after 51 years of supervising and teach- 
ing at the school. She was the last 
member of her family on the school 
staff prior to her retirement June 30. 
Her mother, the late Mrs. Emma La- 
Rue, who died two years ago at the 
age of 103, had been associated with 
the school; also two sisters, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hook and Mrs. Mary Lukens, 


_ were associated with the school. 


KANSAS... 


Waldo Ressink, San Francisco, passed 
away April 2. Mr. Ressink, a former 
Kansas student in early 1900’s, was a 
former classmate of Mrs. S. W. Dibble, 
Wichita. News of his death came just 
recently. His wife was Alcia Blanken- 
ship. 

Another old timer, John Jones of 
Osage City, passed away in June. Mrs. 
Jones (Sims) survives. Don’t have any 
more details about his death. 

Mrs. Virgil Shy and daughter, Mat- 
tie, Wichita, spent a month at Checo- 
tah, Okla., with her mother, Mrs. Ada 
Brewer. They returned home the first 
week of July. 

Leo Evans of Bentonville, Ark., spent 
three weeks in Wichita with Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Sharp. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stack, Olathe, 
were at Tacoma, Washington, the sec- 
ond week of June getting acquainted 
with their new grandson, Brian Kent, 
who was born to their son and wife, 
Jon and Marjorie Stack. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Conradt and 
Wilma Lawson played a _ wonderful 


joke on Mr. and Mrs. Ray Miller at’ 


the Conradt home in Wichita June 13. 
The Millers were told to come and help 
celebrate the birthday of each other, 
whi.e unknownst to each other, his 
being June 20 and hers July 2. The 
joke came up when they were told 
to come up to the cake. They found 
the cake was for the 22nd wedding 
anniversary, not for the birthdays. A 
few friends were invited. 

Don Miller and his two children, 
Hutchinson, enjoyed the Cessna Co. 
picnic for all the employees and their 
families in Wichita June 14. Mr. Miller 
competed in the horseshoe pitching and 
tied for second place, winning $15. 

Francis Mog, Denver, Colo., a for- 
mer Wichitan, called in his friends at 
the WAD hall June 14. He was on his 
vacation and had just returned from 
Washington, D. C., where he attended 
the graduation exercises of his sister, 
Suzanne, at Gallaudet College, June 
9. Francis has gone back to work and 
likes it fine. Suzanne is resting a few 
weeks with her parents at Wilson, 
Kansas. 

Yata Rosenberg, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
and Russell Blackman, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, were at the WAD hall in Wichi- 
ta June 14. Both men were on vaca- 
tion and were on their way to Houston, 
Texas, where Mr. Blackman was to 
visit his brother. Mr. Rosenberg also 
took the opportunity to call on Wilbur 
Ruge, who was his schoolmate at the 
Nebraska School. 

Miss Mina Munz, Wichita, enjoyed 
the first part of her week’s vacation 
visiting her sister and family at Altus, 
Okla., (third week of June) and the 
latter part of the week at Olathe as 
the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 
Fisher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Lucas, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., were visiting his 
old friends at the WAD hall at Wichita 
June 14. They had visited their rela- 
tives and friends in Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Olathe, 
El Dorado, and Leon, Kansas. Since 
Mr. Lucas was a former Kansas stud- 


ent, he enjoyed visiting the Kansas ° 


School and was surprised to see the 
new administration and dormitory 
building. Mr. Lucas has been employed 
at the Coca Cola plant in Colorado 
Springs eight years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Wichita, 
treated their son, George, to a birthday 
party on June 21. George received 
greetings with many nice useful gifts. 
His guests were his schoolmates living 
in and around Wichita. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller of Ola- 
the, spent June 22 to 2 with his 
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brother, Dick Miller, and family at 
Grand Junction, Colorado. They left 
their daughter, Darlene, with her fath- 
er, John Kelly, at Hutchinson. 

_ The Riverside Church deaf group in 
Wichita was host to a picnic basket at 
Park Villa for the deaf people in and 
around Wichita on June 22. 

Frank Masopust, Wichita, spent a 
few days with his fiancee, Mrs. Lottie 
Ranson at LaHarpe, and took in the 
Garnett Picnic for the Deaf near Gar- 
nett June 22. The couple have not set 
their wedding date. 

Miss Shirley Adams, Wichita, and 
Stan Redifer, Portland, Oregon, have 
chosen September 5 as their wedding 
date. They will be married at Port- 
land and will make their home there. 
Congratulations! 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Thomas and 
daughters, Vera and Vickie, Wichita, 
attended the funeral of her grand- 
mother and their great-grandmother, 
Mrs. Ida Hill, at Augusta on July 5. 
Mrs. Hill, who was 88 years old, died 
at her home on July 2. 

Mrs. Dora Watkins, Wichita, was a 
five-day patient for minor surgery the 
first week of July. She is getting along 
fine at home. 

The Fourth of July holiday was en- 
joyed by the Wichitans with a basket 
dinner at Park Villa, hosted by the 
Desoms, No. 5. Around fifty were at 
the picnic. Since the holiday was a 
three-day vacation for most of the 
Wichitans, many of them took the op- 
portunity to be out of town or to do 
the needed chores in or around their 
homes. 

Doris Phillips, Wichita, was the 
Independence Day guest of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Phillips, at Gal- 
ena. 

Misses Doris Heil and Carol Horn- 
baker, Wichita, had fun in helping 
harvest wheat on the farm of her 
Brother, Dean Hornbaker, at Tribune 
over the Fourth holidays. The girls 
look suntanned and healthy. 

Robin, John, and Danny, children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge, Wichita, 
have had a long seige of chicken pox 
and mumps. Robin had to undergo a 
tonsillectomy and had his adenoids re- 
moved recently. 


COLORADO... 


Visiting in Denver during July were 
Mr. and Mrs. William West of Hay- 
ward, Calif.. who were visiting her 
sister, and Simon Himmelschin, of 
Los Angeles, who accompanied them. 
The Wests and Mr. Himmelschin put 
in an appearance at All Souls Guild 
monthly meeting on June 13 and at 
the Silent Athletic Club of Denver 
on June 14. 

George Lynch, of Berkeley and the 
California School, stopped over in 
Denver June 13-14 on his way to New 
York for the summer. 

George Culbertson, who has been 
living in Baltimore, Maryland, has 
moved back to Colorado, and at this 
writing is rooming in the Charles 
Billings household. 

The Joseph Burnett family took a 
week’s vacation and drove up to Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, where they 
yee their families and friends June 

to 14. 


The Dick Andersons spent the week- 
end of June 7-8 in Glenwood Springs, 
where they went swimming in the 
Mineral Pool and attended the wedding 
of Dick’s cousin. 


The Richard Fraser II’s brought Mrs. 
Della Owens, of Stockville, Neb., to 
the SAC the night of June 14. Mrs. 
Owens was the house guest of the 
Frasers while she was visiting her 
sister from Los Angeles, who came to 
Denver to see her son and family. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Tuskey’s 13- 
year-old granddaughter from Califor- 
nia is spending the summer with them 
in Denver. 


The Bill Frasers and son, Sonny, 
returned June 29 from a three-weeks’ 
trip by car which took them to Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York City, the 
New England States, Philadelphia, and 
other points of interest. While there 
they visited the Union League in NYC 
and the DCCD in Washington, D. C., 
and also saw five major league base- 
ball games. 

Charles Billings and family spent 
one week vacationing in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, visiting Mrs. Billings’ sister and 
family. Trips were made to Montana, 
Wyoming, and Yellowstone Park. 


The Don Warnicks had as their guests 
the Paul Barneses and daughter of 
Hayward, California, during June. The 
Barneses were on their way home from 
a visit to Kansas and Missouri. The 
Leonard Ortmans of South Dakota also 
stopped to visit the Warnicks the first 
part of July. 

Harriet and Herb Votaw of Denver 
enjoyed a week’s vacation in Kansas 
City with Harriet’s parents. While 
there they watched the K. C. Athletics 
whip the New York Yankees, 12 to 6. 
The trip was made by auto, and the 
weather was favorable although very 
hot in Kansas City. Going along for 
the ride was Cindy, their Siamese cat. 


CALIFORNIA ... 


The annual All-State Reunion of the 
Deaf took place at South Gate Park in 
South Gate, California, Sunday, June 
29, and all attendance records were 
smashed by the huge crowd that show- 
ed up this year. Retiring president of 
the group, Art C. Johnson, Long Beach, 
conservatively estimated the crowd at 
one thousand, but it was probably 
several hundred more. Next year’s 
reunion will be held at the same spot 
and heading the group for the coming 
year are Saul Lukacs, president; Fred 
Gries, vice-president; Mr. Ripplinger, 
2nd_ vice-president; Maud Skropeta, 
secretary; Charles Townsend, treasurer; 
Kenneth Willis, assistant treasurer; 
Earl Field, Armand Shealy, and Harold 
Plein, trustees. Art C. Johnson will 
handle all publicity relative to the 
event. The group donated $50 to the 
California Home for the Aged Deaf 
and hope that a larger sum can be 
given the Home at the next reunion. 

Art C. Johnson and wife, Maud,. of 
Long Beach, departed July 14 for a- 
two-months’ visit back to Illinois and 
vicinity. Art said their itinerary would 
include a visit to Iowa for the state 
convention August 14-17 and to the 
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This is the third and last of a series 
reviewing and summarizing for all the 
deaf a quantity of material that Carl 
B. Smith has been circulating. As 
many of you know, Carl is a deaf 
barber who has kept a record of 33 
deaf peddlers who came into his shop 
in five months. 

Carl let go a blast against rehabil- 
itation, schools, and social work exec- 
utives. Read what he wrote and then 
my comments. 

“It is a waste of time and effort to 
make suggestions to the specialists who 
stay most of the time in the office and 
work on lots of papers and who know 
very little of the routines and strug- 
gles of the deaf peddlers and the deaf 
citizens. To be well-informed in any 
survey work, the educators, the super- 
visors, and the rehabilitation workers 
should go humbly, travel incognito, 
and study the deaf at first hand. They 
should also visit the forgotten and rut- 
minded deaf persons in small towns 
and in the blighted districts in the 
big cities. They should visit the under- 
world fearlessly. Else they do not have 
the needed understanding of the deaf’s 
problems.” 

So-called specialists work hard in 
offices all the time, and a lot of paper 
work is necessary. These men sell the 
programs and raise the money to pay 
for school or rehabilitation services. 
I think Carl does not mean to depreci- 
ate their efforts; he knows their work 
is necessary. I think Carl does mean 
that such people should occasionally 
try to understand the status of the 
sign language of the deaf; attend a 
club for the deaf occasionally; and 
visit the poor deaf in small communi- 
ties and in the poorer sections of 
cities. One has to have the experience 
of actually living with deaf persons to 
understand their problems. 


Carl states that the “predicament 
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Stalling Along se 


By Stahl Butler 


Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 


of the National Association of the Deaf, 
and especially the state associations, 
and of the rehabilitation offices, is 
that they do need more intelligent, 
honest, and humble leaders.” 

I know of no deaf leaders who have 
been dishonest, and I think that deaf 
leaders are about as capable as hearing 
leaders. We can’t put the blame on 
individuals who are elected officers. 
What we need is a general awakening 
of all capable deaf citizens to the need 
of broader programs for all organi- 
zations of the deaf. Deaf people need 
to realize that this is 1958 and that 
their organizations are like they were 
in 1928. 


I am so concerned because of our 
status in regard to all the other crip- 
pling conditions—cancer, tuberculosis, 
polio, heart trouble, blindness,. cere- 
bral palsy, mental health, mental re- 
tardation, arthritis, and rheumatism. 
Programs for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing are far behind all those listed 
above, and the deaf are behind the 
hard of hearing. I have written so 
many times that the deaf manage their 
affairs so much more competently than 
hearing people do. Then why is it that 
the deaf do not “start to roll the ball’, 
as Carl says, and get going? 

Carl calls attention to the fact that 
it is the large middle class of deaf 
people that attends clubs for the deaf. 
He writes that “self-centered high- 
brows often prefer to stay away from 
such gatherings.” He also mentions 
that the very poor deaf in small towns 
and blighted sections of cities who do 
not have the clothes and money to 
attend such club functions. 


The well-educated deaf people who 
do not participate in deaf organiza- 
tions are neither self-centered nor 
highbrows, They are not interested 
because there is no personal or pro- 
fessional challenge for them to work 
and no enjoyment for them to attend 
regularly. This is a good example of 
the need for a broader program. Per- 
haps a club for the deaf or a state 
association could do nothing better 
than get these capable people into the 
organization to work for something 
they think is important and to set up 
a small fraction of the program that 
they can enjoy. 


SWinging . Let 
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Missouri state convention the end of 
August with a stop-over at Chicago 
and a longer stay at the home of their 
son in Rock Island, Illinois, where Art 
and Maud will make the acquaintance 
of their new grandson. 


Pat, Mrs. Saul Lukacs to you, left 
the third week in July for Franklin, 
New Jersey, where she will visit her 
family and enjoy a reunion with her 
and Saul’s baby son, Jay. Pat’s sister 
was out in Los Angeles during June 
and took little Jay back home with 
her and that is why Pat is flying east, 
with Saul planning to join them in 
mid-September and bring them back to 
the Lukacs home in Gardena, Califor- 
nia. 

TViewers were startled and amused 
June 27 when Traffic Court on Chan- 
nel 7 featured Evelyn Tibbetts of Los 
Angeles on its program. Evelyn por- 
trayed a lady motorist arrested by a 
traffic cop for indiscriminate changing 
of traffic lanes on the highway, land- 
ing in Traffic Court when is was found 
that she had left her driver’s license 
at home. Evelyn, herself, got quite a 
kick out of the whole thing as did 
the Reverend Jonas, who served as 
interpreter. 

Another local personality appearing 
almost weekly on TV. is John Fail of 
Pierpoint Landing in Long Beach. 
John and his bait-boat, The City of 
Long Beach, appear on Fishing Flashes 
at 8 p.m. each Thursday on Channel 
13. John and his two partners are cur- 
rently dickering for the purchase of 
another bait boat, due to the increas- 
ing number of sportfishing boats that 
dock at Pierpoint. Along with Disney- 
land and Marineland, Pierpoint Land- 
ings is one of the places to see when 
in Southern California. 

Mrs. Dorris Lesniak, nee Lucado, left 
Los Angeles recently for a two-weeks’ 
visit to Knoxville and Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Dorris enjoyed the Tennessee 
Association of the Deaf convention, 
where she met many old-time friends. 


Edna Laird of East Los Angeles has 
been entertaining her mother, Mrs. 
Ross L. Cramer of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, since mid-June. Mrs. Cramer plans 
to stay with “Foggie” until around 
September 15 and meanwhile has been 
a willing baby sitter for young David 
Laird. Foggie will be reluctant to see 
her mother depart; she seldom enjoys 
such freedom and has been making 
good use of it in getting around to 
visit her friends and take in several 
of the gatherings out at the Long Beach 
Club and the Los Angeles Club during 
the summer. 


There’s a new swimming pool in the 
Monterey Park. Completed Thursday, 
June 26, the pool was filled with water 
and Iva was all ready to dive into its 
depths when Bernice Dunlap beat her 
to it, thereby becoming the very first 
person to enjoy the pool, much to 
Iva’s chagrin. 


Attorney Charles H. Mepham an- 
nounces the removal of his law offices 
to the Law Center Building, 1229 West 
First Street, Los Angeles, where he is 
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Sifting the Sands... 


By Roger M. Falberg 
1648 Holmes Avenue, Racine, Wis. 


Several contacts 
education in recent months have re- 
minded me that nothing constructive 
seems to have been done as yet in 
the way of getting vocational centers 
devoted exclusively to the deaf, as was 
discussed in this column some months 
ago. 

I realize, of course, that such things 
cannot came into being overnight; and 
this is not intended as criticism of 
the powers-that-be for not getting a 
move on in that direction. For all I 
know, they may be working night and 
day trying to get things organized. 
But I would like to go into these 
cases that have come to my attention; 
if for no other reason than that they 
may serve as additional evidence to the 
aforementioned powers in their etforts 
to convince the men who handle gov- 
ernmental purse strings that a voca- 
tional center, or a series of district 
centers, devoted exclusively to the 
deaf, are badly needed. 

I was recently privileged to come 
into contact with the instructor of 
lithography at the Racine Vocational 
School. He happens to have a teen- 
age son at the Wisconsin State School 
and is, therefore, no stranger to the 
problems of the deaf. I asked if he 
“would consider accepting a deaf per- 
son in his classes. His answer amazed 
me. He said he didn’t think it would 
be feasible. 

He readily agreed that lithography 
is a good trade for the deaf. He be- 
lieves that a qualified deaf person 
would do well in the field—provided 
he is given competent and thorough 
instruction. If he had a deaf student, 
he would want to take enough time 
to give him all of the instruction 
given to hearing persons—but this 
would take valuable time away from 
the other students. It is the instruc- 
tor’s duty to make sure that each and 
every student in his classes is pro- 
gressing; and if he were forced to give 
one of them more time than the others, 
he would be shirking his duty. 


I think he has a point there. At 
least, we must admit the truth of his 
statements. We often grumble because 
instructors in hearing classes don’t 
give enough time to the deaf students— 
but looking at it from the instructor’s 
point of view, is it any wonder that 
they are sometimes reluctant to take 
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with vocational 


on the deaf, especially in a complex 
field like lithography, where, it seems, 
much lecture and discussion time is 
involved. 


In the same school a deaf man took 
a refresher course in sheet metal work. 
A lot of his time was spent waiting 
while the instructor lectured. Once 
on his own initiative, he completed 
three lessons, or drawings, during an 
especially long lecture. The drawing 
were OK, said the instructor, but he 
asked the deaf student not to do it 
again. Probably the instructor just 
wanted to be sure the student knew 
what he was doing before going on to 
the next lesson, but is serves to point 
out the difficulties the deaf endure 
under the present system. 


While we’re on the subject, I can’t 
resist a little dig at the oralists: Four 
deaf people undertook vocational 
school courses here in the last year, 
and three of them stayed on until com- 
pletion. One was the sheet-metal as- 
pirant, another a housewife learning 
upholstery for a hobby, and the third 
began a lino operating course which 
he will pursue further in the months 
to come. The fourth (you guessed it!!) 
was a day school product who pur- 
ports to have good lipreading and 
speech abilities. He quit after a couple 
of sessions in the machine shop. Rea- 
son. He said he couldn’t understand 
the teacher! 


But the real point is this: Under the 
present set-up, we just can’t blame in- 
structors who take a dim view of deaf 
students in courses where some lectur- 
ing is required. If they give too much 
time to the deaf, the others squawk. 
We complain, too, but you know, it’s 
the wheel that squawks loudest that 
gets the grease. 


In courses that require more prac- 
tice than lecturing, such as linotype 
operating, we manage to get by all 
right; but there’s always skepticism, 
doubt, and misgivings on the part of 
the average instructor when he is in- 
formed that a deaf person wants to 
join one of his classes. The more con- 
scientious and devoted an instructor 
is, the stronger are his objections. He 
fears he may end up sending half- 
qualified students to prospective em- 
ployers, thereby ruining his own re- 
putation and the chances of his other 
students to get jobs. 


S Winging rhage 


(Continued from Page 15) 


associated with Labowe and Ventress. 

Herb Schreiber got quite a thrill 
June 25 when daughter, Nan, was call- 
ed upon to babysit at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin Durslag (Durslag of 
the L. A. Examiner sports page) and 
Herb drove her over. It so happened 
that Vincent X. Flaherty was there 
chewing the rag with Durslag, and 
Herb returned home positively dazed 
by his proximity to one of his long- 
time favorite sports columnists. As for 
Nan, she couldn’t see what Daddy saw 
Herb returned home positively dazed 
in them... just a couple of old men. 
Sic transit gloria mundi! 

Fred Gries of Lakewood, suburb of 
Long Beach, is happily anticipating the 
arrival of his fourth grandchild some 
time in October. Fred’s daughter, 
Gloria Low, and her husband have 
three children already, a son of nine 
and two daughters aged seven and 
five, so Fred sorta hopes the newcomer 
will be another boy. 

John Curtin returned home to south- 
ern California in mid-July from a visit 
down to Vera Cruz and Mexico. John 
made the trip by plane, ending up at 
Acapulco, where he says the weather 
was excellent compared to that of the 
east coast, where it rained so much 
as to almost spoil his vacation. He also 
noted that it costs more than ever to 
vacation down at Acapulco. 

Friends of Luther B. Harris will be 
interested in learning that he has left 
the Houston,Texas, hospital and is now 
enjoying good health at the home of 
his youngest daughter in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Address is 1331 Silver Lake 
Drive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Matthews of 
Garden Grove were among the spec- 
tators recently when Robert’s mother 
and brother, Mrs. Clara Matthews and 
Dan Matthews, received their Master 
ot Arts degrees from Long Beach 
State College. 

Mary and Vasken Aghabalian of 
Menlo Park were weekend guests of 
the Vin Neitzies down in San Diego 
during'July and. were entertained at 
a backyard barbecue by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Berg and Miss Simpson follow- 
ing a deep-sea fishing trip by Vin 
and Vask. Although they returned 
empty-handed, Vin and Vask had a lot 
of fun on the fishing trip. 

Lynton, Rider and wife, Bonnie, have 
been taking their friends for rides in 
their new MG sports car, and so far 
we learn that Lynton has been respon- 
sible for the sale of four new MGs 
to local deaf residents. 

Earl Hinton of San Diego is putting 
his shoe repair shop up for sale after 
some thirty successful years in busi- 
ness. Earl plans to retire due to fail- 
ing health. 

Mrs. Wilbur Gledhill has returned 
home to San Diego following a period 
of recuperation at the home of her 
daughter up in Burbank. Mrs. Gled- 
hill underwent surgery recently, and 
friends are glad to have her home 
again. 

The Marvin Thompsons of El Cajon 
went all out in entertaining the 
SILENT WoRKER’S News Editor over the 
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Fourth of July weekend, starting with 
a backyard barbecue on Friday and 
ending up in Tia Juana for the jai 
alai games and the greyhound racing 
on Saturday, in company with Wayne 
and Bonnie Gough of San Diego. Jerry 
got a whale of a sunburn helping 
Marvin and Mary Ellen plant flowers 
in the back yard of their new home all 
day Friday, and that evening she and 
Wayne Gough had a hilarious time 
sticking fireworks under the steaks 
Marvin was trying to barbecue on the 
portable grill. Dunno whether Marvin 
considered it funny or not, but the 
Charles Johnsons certainly did, and 
the Thompson patio rang with merri- 
ment all weekend. The Thompsons and 
the Charles Johnsons, all of El Cajon, 
are working like beavers improving 
their patios and rear lawns whilst the 
Wayne Goughs are converting their 
garage into a rumpus room. Wayne 
and Bonnie, who already have three 
young offspring, announce that a new 
baby is due anon, and’ Bonnie says 
she wants still another, making a total 
of five. 

Hither and yon, back and forth, and 
across the bias went Ben Friedwald of 
NYC during his two-weeks’ visit to 
Los Angeles as house-guest of Tom 
and Becky Elliott during July. Ar- 
riving by plane June 28, Ben spent 
the following day at the All-State Re- 
union pienic and then drove out to 
Long Beach with Iva DeMartini and 
Maud Skropeta to see the John Fails. 
Iva took Ben to Disneyland, and Jerry 
and Tom and Hope Beasley took him 
out to Knott’s Berry Farm. A party 
given by Tom and Becky at their 
lovely new home on July 5 honored 
Ben’s visit as well as Tom and Becky’s 
wedding anniversary. Ben left Los 
Angeles Monday, July 14, for San Fran- 
cisco, still wondering about the eerie 
experience he had out at Knott’s in 
the Ghost House. Ask him about it! 

Fred and Kathleen “Kit” Schreiber 
arrived at the home of Herb and Loel 
Schreiber July 11, and everyone hast- 
ened to ask Herb how come he had 
never ,mentioned having a_ brother. 
Actually they are not related, and 
Fred and Kit were vacationing here 
from Garrett Park, Maryland. A re- 
ception was given for them at the home 
of Herb and Loel July 12, followed 
by another at the Max Thompson 
home in North Hollywood July 19. 
Jerry Fail came forth with passes, and 
Herb took Fred and Kit deep-sea fish- 
ing aboard the Pierpoint boat July 14 
and then down to Tia Juana, Mexico, 
and to visit the Marvin Thompsons in 
El Cajon July 17. As of this writing, 
Fred and Kit are still being royally 
entertained, and, during a visit to the 
News Editor just yesterday, they said 
they’d write of their wonderful visit 
at a later date. (Yes, and we'll get 
BBB to publish the pictures we took 
of Fred and Kit, too! News Ed.- 

Carolyn Thompson of El Cajon is 
deeply grieved over the death of her 
pet goldfish, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
has buried him in a corner of the rear 
lawn with all pomp and circumstance, 
according to her mother, Mary Ellen. 
Marvin casually remarked that now, 
“There’s gold in our back yard,” and 
12-year-old Carolyn is so irate at her 
daddy’s remark she demands that he 
go out and buy her another finny pet 
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to replace the beloved Sir Walter. 

Gloria and Dave Balacaier returned to 
Los Angeles from a two-weeks’ va- 
eation in New York City full of appre- 
ciation for “SouCal’s” way of life. 
They were treated royally while in 
NYC; friends arranged a lively round 
of parties and they took in “The Music 
Man” on Broadway. 

Friends of Marilyn and Tim Jaech 
are saddened to learn that their dad 
is temporarily hors de combat follow- 
ing a heart attack. The doctor’s out- 
look is optimistic, but Mr. Jaech will 
have to spend the summer in bed. 
Marilyn has secured a position with 
the Baltimore Hotel in the office for 
the balance of the summer. 

Our sympathy goes to John Fail, 
whose mother, Mrs. Margaret Fail of 
Bellflower, underwent three surgical 
operations on her eyes at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Long Beach during June. 
Despite the combined efforts of six 
physicians, one a famous eye specialist 
flown down from San Francisco, John’s 


Lowell J. Myers, Doctor of Laws, is 
a member of the Illinois bar and of 
the Federal bar and is at present a tax 
attorney, probably the only deaf man 
in the United States thus employed. 
Dr. Myers herewith begins a series 
of articles on cases affecting the deaf, 
which should be of considerable inter- 
est and help.—Eb. 


Minnie Crawley was a deaf woman 
who lived in Chicago. One afternoon 
she was walking along Tripp Avenue, 
minding her own business and think- 
ing what a beautiful day it was. 


Half a block ahead of her lived a 
hearing man named Tom Jermain. He 
had a small garage next door to his 
home where he kept his car. This 
garage had a driveway that went from 
the garage to the street. 


Tom wanted to go some place that 
afternoon, so he got into his car and 
backed it out of the garage. He honked 
his horn very loudly a few times and 
then backed up over the sidewalk in- 
to the street. 


When Tom got his car into the street, 
he happened to glance back at the 
sidewalk, and, lo-and-behold, there was 
Minnie lying on the sidewalk in front 
of his driveway, crippled and covered 
with blood. She had stepped in front 
of the driveway just the exact moment 
that Tom was backing up, and Tom 
had run her down. 


When Minnie got out of the hospital, 


mother is now totally blind in one 
eye and has very little vision left in 
the other. Now at home, she is being 
eared for by her daughter-in-law Jerry 
until special glasses are made enabling 
her to get about again. John lost his 
father four years ago due to cancer. 

Tom and Becky #Hlliott have had a 
deluge of summer visitors from afar, 
and the seams of their lovely home 
are bulging. Among those present at 
one time or another: Bernard Bragg of 
Berkeley, Ben Friedwald of NYC, 
Keith and Estella Lange of Salem, 
Oregon, Florita Corey of Berkeley, and 
Marie Jacobs (Mrs. Harry), and Helen 
Guerre of Oakland. The Wolf Braggs 
also came down from San Francisco. 

The George B. Elliotts are happily 
residing in their lovely new home out 
in La Puente, which features a built- 
in kitchen with scads of tile and wood 
paneling and miles of glass walls. The 
five Elliott daughters are supremely 
happy in their tastefully appointed 
rooms. 


he Deal Wiss 


G oes to Sone 


By Lowell Myers, J. D. 


she sued Tom, and she won her case, 
and the jury gave her $2,000. 

Tom appealed the case to the Appel- 
late Court of Illinois. He claimed that 
Minnie couldn’t possibly win this case 
because the whole thing was her fault. 

He pointed out that he had honked 
his horn very loudly and that any 
normal person would have heard it 
and would have stopped beside the 
driveway. Tom claimed: “The only 
reason Minnie got hurt was because 
she was deaf. I’m not responsible for 
that. I didn’t make her deaf.” 

After considering the case, the Ap- 
pellate Court of Illinois decided that 
Minnie was entitled to win her case 
and Tom was wrong. The Court said 
that automobile drivers are legally re- 
quired to stop their cars when they 
come to a sidewalk or any other place 
where people are walking, and they 
must look and see if anyone is coming. 
A driver should not rely upon his horn 
alone in this kind of situation. 

Deaf people have an absolute legal 
right to walk along the sidewalk with- 
out being run down For the full de- 
tails on this case (which is a well- 
known case in Illinois) see Volume 
Number 218 of the court reports. 

It seems to me that a lot of these 
automobile accidents are caused by the 
improper function of just one of the 
parts in the car. That part is—the nut 
behind the wheel. 
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Kruger's l6th Annual Mythical Trackfest 


SP ORS 


Sports Editor, Art Kruger 


Assistants: Leon Baker, Robey Burns, Alexander 
Fleischman, Thomas Hinchey, Burton Schmidt 


Pete Hernandez of Arizona Tops Deaf Prep Trackmen 


Hurdles 120 High 15.2 for National Record 


Teamwise Indiana Retains National Track Crown 


By ART 
Teamwise, Indiana School for the 
Deaf surged to its third mythical 


national schools for the deaf track and 
field title, scoring points in 10 of 13 
events, but Arizona’s Pete Hernandez 
took greatest individual honors. 


Trying hurdles for the first time 
this year, Pete produced eye-poppers. 
The swivel-hipped sensation attracted 
our attention and our ahs. 


Hernandez, who was one of the 40 
athletes competing at the Milan Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf last year, 
cracked into the list of deaf prep im- 
mortals by breaking the national 
schools for the deaf 120-yard high 
hurdles record. He ran the 120 flight 
in 15.2 at the state Class C meet, sur- 
passing the great Donald Thurneau’s 
15.3, set in 1939 while a student at the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. 


KRUGER 


And he had the best low hurdles 
mark in the nation when he did the 
180-yard flight in 20.7. That is seven- 
tenths off Ted McBride’s all-time na- 
tional record of 20 flat. 


For a boy who’s hurdling for the 
first time, Hernandez’s astounding. 


Pete, a stocky 5-9, 155, scored 147% 
points in only seven high school meets 
for the ASD Sentinels. 

He made 25 of his total in the state 
Class C track and field meet May 3, 
in which he won FIVE first places. 
He rang up that record 15.2 time in the 
120-yard high hurdles and also set 
another Class C record in the broad 
jump with a leap of 21-8. In addition, 
the ASD’s most superb athlete raced 
to first place in the century with a 
good time of 10.4, came up with a 
heave of 41-11 in the 12-pound shot 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS—Here’s the 1958 Indiana School for the Deaf track 

and field team which retained the mythical national deaf prep championship, 

llth annual running of the Bordermen Relays at Converse, Ind., in which 

this time under new Coach Leslie Massey. Shown are all trophies won at 
ISD was a first-time entrant. 
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Pete 

round 
School for the Deaf, is the latesi to 
gitab a page in the national deaf prep 


Hernandez, sensational  all- 
ixackster from the Arizona 


history book. Participating in the 
hurdling events for the first time this 
year, he shattered the national deaf 
pz:ep 120-yard high hurdles time with 
a 15-2 flight, surpassing Donaid 
Thurneau’s 15.3 set in 1939. And he 
ran the fastest 180-yard low hurdles 
in the country with a 20.7 effort. He 
retains his national title in the broad 
jump with a leap of 21-8 and scored 
an amazing 49% point total in the 
16th national mythical trackfest. He’s 
hopeful of landing one of the Hel- 
sinki berths again in his pet event, 
the broad jump, as well as: in the 
110-meter and 400-meter hurdles. 
Pete is now 19, stands 5-9, and runs 
best at around 155 pounds. 


put, and the 180-yard low hurdles with 
a 21.0 clocking. 

His 25 points sparked ASD to its 
first state Class C track and field 
championship. The Sentinels earned 
two trophies for the title and relay win 
and scored 55 points to 43 for Pata- 
gonia and 31 for Pima High. ‘ 

Last April 19 Hernandez put on a 
dazzling one-man show, scoring 42%4 
points to lead ASD to a 761%4-36% dual 
track and field meet win over Marana 
High. The week before he piled up 
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TWO-TIME STATE CLASS C CHAMPIONS—Louisiana School for the Deaf 

Mustangs raced to their second tiile in the last three years. Shown are LSD 

thinclads with the State Class C championship trophy in front (left to right): 

Coach John Shipman, Sam Pailazzotto, Ted Marciante, Hugh Coleman, Clyde 

Heurtin, Lantis Oglesbee, Arthur Patterson, Randy Clarke, and Assistant 
Coach Al Tremont. 


24 points, and against Patagonia High 
two weeks earlier contributed 37% 
markers. 

The state Class A-B-C finals marked 
the end of a brilliant high school career 
for Pete Hernandez. Although only a 
junior, Pete is 19 and will be too old 
to compete next year. 

At this meet, which limited each 
athlete to three events, Hernandez 
placed third in the 180-yard low hurd- 
les in 20.7; fifth in the broad jump, 
20-934, and sixth in the century, al- 
though he won the heat in 10.5. 

Even more amazing, Pete scored 
4,256 points to win the second annual 
Tucson decathlon championship, com- 
peting against Class AA high school 
athletes. Points were totaled from ten 
events—the 70-yard high hurdles, 120- 
yard low hurdles, 100, 200, 660, high 
jump, shot put, pole vault, discus, and 
broad jump. 

Participating in the Arizona AAU 
Pete took fourth place in the 220-yard 
meet at Phoenix May 29 against col- 
lege and high school track competitors, 
low hurdles with a good time of 25.2, 
which is a national deaf record, and 
got a bronze medal for taking third 
place in the broad jump with a leap 
of 21-7. 

Hernandez’s speciality in track is the 
broad jump. Last year he had the na- 
tion’s best leap of 21-85%. This year 
he retained his national deaf prep 
mythical title in this event with a 21-8 
effort. 

And in this national schools for the 
deaf mythical meet Pete scored an 
amazing 491% points. 

We call Pete Hernandez the greatest 
deaf all-around track and field per- 
former of all time, but, according to 
Coach Frank Sladek, he hasn’t nearly 
reached his peak. 


If he attends Gallaudet College next 
year after returning to the Arizona 
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School this fall, chances are that he’ll 
wind up on the 1961’s USA Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf team, and 
chances are he’ll finish higher up than 
he did last time. 

Hernandez’s biggest thrill was mak- 
ing the 1958 USA Games team. 

His biggest disappointment? Placing 
eighth in the broad jump at Milan, 
although he had a leap of 23 feet but 
was disqualified. With that attitude, 
Hernandez will be tough. He’s tough 
enough without it. 


* 


Despite Pete Hernandez’s great one- 
man show, Indiana defended its myth- 
ical national crown by scoring heavily 
in the high jump and half-mile run. 

Point scores read like this: Indiana 
80% Arizona 5534, Louisiana 32%, Mis- 
souri 29, Oregon 25, Kansas 25, Wash- 
ington 234%, North Carolina 1934, Tex- 
as 19%, Mississippi 151-4, Nebraska 
14 1-3, Illinois 13, North Dakota 12%, 
Georgia 10, Riverside 10, Michigan 8, 
Florida 4, Berkeley 234, Tennessee 
21-3, South Dakota 1, Maryland 0, 
Iowa 0, Oklahoma 0. 


Veteran Jake Caskey, who coached 
Indiana to his second national schools 
for the deaf track and field champion- 
ship last year, gave up the track 
coaching reins to a former pupil, Les- 
lie Massey. Jake didn’t quit, as he 
handled the Orioles’ first baseball team 
in 14 years, 

Massey played for Caskey on the 
national schools for the deaf basket- 


Joe Schmitz of the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, who won the national 
mythical discus crown with a 131-10 
effort. An all-A student who ranks 
first in his class scholastically, 
Schmitz is entering Gallaudet College 
this fall. In basketball he was center 
and for the two years the NSD team’s 
high scorer and was named to SW’s 
first team All-America recently. 


ball title team in 1941. He was a stand- 
out four-sport performer at ISD until 
1941, starring in track, football, bas- 
ketball, and baseball. 

He was graduated in 1947 from 
Gallaudet College, having competed 
in track, basketball, and baseball. He 
coached ISD reserve basketball to a 
fine 14-7 record in 1957-58. 

Massey proved a capable successor 
to Jake Caskey, who has been known 
as “Mr. Athletics” at ISD, as his boys 
had a fine year, winning five out of 
six meets, and placed second for the 
sixth time in 13 years at the Capital 
District Conference meet. During the 
11th annual running of the Bordermen 
Relays at Converse, Ind., ISD, a first- 
time entrant, took top honors in Group 
I with 55 points. 

Massey inherited four Orioles who 
captured five mythical national cham- 
pionship events last year. 

They were Jim Blake, high jump 
and high hurdles; Bob Downing, half 
mile; Jerry McDade, low hurdles; and 
Max Holsapple, mile. 


This year only Holsapple retained 
his national title in the mile run with 
a 4:51.0 clocking. Last year he did it 
in 4:55.5. He will be one year out of 
school but loves to run and is a col- 
lege prospect. 

Blake, however, is coming along in 
the high hurdles. He placed fourth in 
the sectional and qualified for the state 
finals. He did a 15.3 trial run, only one 
tenth off the old sectional mark and 
national deaf record set by Hernandez . 
recently. At the Capital Conference 
meet Blake tied the meet mark with 
a time of 15.8. 


John Strelesky, a 125-pound junior, 
is also coming in the pole vault. He 
made 9-0 as a freshman, 11-6 as a 
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BIGGEST SURPRISE—Jack Salisbury of the newest school for the deaf at 


Riverside, California, high jumps 5-9 in a dual meet between CSDR and Boys 
Republic High for the best mark in the country among deaf preps. He will 
be back next year. 


soph, and 11-0 as a junior. He placed 
fourth in the sectional, breaking his 
school’s pole vault record at. 11-0, 
which is tops in the country in deaf 
circles. John will graduate next year 
but loves track, and if he keeps on 
improving we are sure that he will be 
interested in competing in Helsinki, 
Finland. 

At the state finals Jim Blake was 
leading his heat in the high hurdles, 
but six boys finished in a photo finish, 
. and the judges failed to come up with 
his number. John Strelesky duplicated 
his 11-0 sectional mark in the pole 
vault but did not place. 

The Riverside School, by the way, 
had its first successful track and field 
season in its short history of sports. 
Its A team swept the three meets it 
had with league schools. Its B team 
won two out of three. In the Arrow- 
head League Meet, consisting of nine 
schools, the A’s took fourth place, the 
B’s took third place, and the C’s won 
second place. 

Top deaf prep spike marks: 

100 Yard Dash 

Pete Hernandez (Ariz), 10.3; Frank 
Margiotta (Miss.), 10.3; Bob Eakins 
(Mo.), 10.4; Dennis Cichos (N.D.), 10.4; 
Walt Sumoski (Wash.), 10.5; Ronnie 
Spivey (N.C.), 10.5. 

220 Yard Dash 


_ Bob Eakins (Mo.), 23.0; Pete Hern- 
andez (Ariz.), 23.1; Clyde Heurtin (La.) 
23.1; Walt Sumoski (Wash.), 23.5; 
Frank Margiotta (Miss.), 23.8; Dennis 


Cichos (N.D.), 23.9; Russell O’Neil 
(S.D.), 23.9. 
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440 Yard Dash 
George Ellinger (Kan.), 53.0; David 
Wood (Ore.), 53.1; Clyde Heurtin (La.), 
53.1; Bernard Horwitz (Ind.), 54.1; 
Pete Hernandez (Ariz.), 54.5; Dennis 
Cichos (N.D.), 55.0. 


‘880 Yard Run 


David Wood (Ore.), 2:06.3; Robert 
Downing (Ind.), 2:08.0; Ronald Nester 


(Kan.), 2:08.0; Max Holsapple (Ind.), 
2:10.6; Robert Scripter (Mich.), 2:11.2; 
Sam Pallazzotto (La.), 2:14.8; Willie 


Broussard (Tex.), 2:14.8. 


Mile Run 


Max Holsapple (Ind.), 4:51.0; Brian 
Powers (Ore.), 5:00.5; Manuel Scripter 
(Mich.), 5:02.6; Charles Wilson (Mo.), 
5:05.0; Dean ‘Willis (Wash.), 5:08.6; 
Milton Peters (Berk.), 5:10.3. 


120 Yard High Hurdles 


Pete Hernandez (Ariz.), 15.2 (new 
record); Jim Blake (Ind.), 15.3; Bill 
Williams (N.C.), 15.8; Gene Chandler 
(Wash.), 16.0; Martin Davis (Miss.), 
16.2; Joe Schmitz (Neb.), 16.4. 


180 Yard Low Hurdles 


Pete Hernandez (Ariz.), 20.7; Bobby 
Jones (Ga.), 21.3; Donald Whetter 


Jim Blake of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, who attended the Milan 
International Games for the Deaf last 
year, is coming along in the high 
hurdles. He did the 120-yard flight 
in 15.3, second best in the country. 
He will be one year out of school but 
is anxious to return to the Games at 
Helsinki, Finland, in 1961. 


(N.D.), 21.4; Jerry McDade (Ind.), 21.5; 
Joe Schmitz (Neb.), 21.5; Lester Ar- 
nold (Tenn.), 21.6; Martin Davis (Miss.), 
21.6; Cliff Rentschler (Neb.), 21.6. 


Broad Jump 


Pete Hernandez (Ariz.), 21-8; Sammy 
Oates (Tex.), 20-4; Arvin Thomas 
(Wash,). 20-3; Deotis Goodwin (Ind.), 
19-81%; George Ellinger (Kan.), 19- 
7%; Ernest Richmond (IIL), 19-6%. 


High Jump 


Jack Salisbury (Riv.), 5-9; Jim Blake 
(Ind.), 5-842; John Kemble (Ind.), 5-8; 
Fred Carter (Fla.), 5-742; Lester Ar- 
nold (Tenn.), 5-7; Sal Flores (Berk.), 
5-7. 


Shot Put 


Sammy Oates (Tex.), 49-0; Clarence 
Young (Ind.), 45-84%; Joe Smudzinski 
(Ill.), 44-7; Homer Fox (N.C.), 44-2; 
Robert Crevison (Kan.), 43.0; Pete 
Hernandez (Ariz.), 41-11. 


Discus 


Joe Schmitz (Neb.), 131-10; Billy 
Williams (N.C.), 127-9; Bob Corbett 
(Ariz.), 125-912; Douglas Rachal (La.), 
123-4; Paul Mehring (Ill.), 123-4; Sam- 
my Oates (Tex.), 121-10. 


Pole Vault 
John Strelesky (Ind.), 11-0; James 
Berry (La.), 10-6;- Arvin Thomas 


(Wash.), 10-1; Andy Cherry (IIl.), 10-%; 
Wilbur Dukes (Ga.), 9-8; Pete Hernan- 
dez (Ariz.), 9-6; Eugene Elpers (Ind.), 
9-6; Sal Flores (Calif.), 9-6. 


880 Yard Relay 


Missouri, 1:37.1; Indiana,  1:37.2; 
Louisiana, 1:37.5; Kansas, 1:37.8; Mis- 
sissippi, 1:38.5; Arizona, 1:38.9; Ten- 
nessee, 1:38.9. 


August, 1958—The SILENT WORKER 


IN 
“THE DEAF OLYMPICS IN MILA 
ATALY PLACING 3**iN DIVING! 
PETE IS A 


D HIS « 
AMBITION IS TO COBCH AT & 
A DEAF SCHOOL / 


Pete Hernandez, the superb athlete 

of the Arizona School for the Deaf, 

from a drawing in a Tucson daily 
newspaper. 


TRACKING THE DEAF PREPS: 
The Louisiana School for the Deaf 
Mustangs, trailing Bordelonville High 
by a single point going into the final- 
event mile relay, came through with 
a big win in the baton run to win, the 
Louisiana. State Class C track and 
field championship ... The mile re- 
lay victory gave LSD 35 points. Bor- 
delonville came in second with 26 
points ... Louisiana did the mile re- 
lay in 3:42.0, which was the fastest 
time in the nation. Legging the baton 
were Arthur Patterson, Hugh Coleman, 
Lantis Oglesbee, and Clyde Heurtin 
.... The crown was. the second in 
three years for the Baton Rouge school, 
which had not taken a single first in 
the meet until it produced its clutch 
victory in the final event . ... The Cal- 
ifornia School at Berkeley had a kind 
of miserable year in track on the 
varsity level, but its B’s won the 
league championship. .. Bobby Jones 
of Georgia took second place in the 
180-yard low hurdles at the state Class 
C finals . . . Gene Chandler of Wash- 
ington shattered the league record in 
the 120-yard high hurdles when he 
was clocked at 16.0... Washington 
beat Oregon, 58-55, in the only inter- 
school for the deaf meet this year... 
Missouri thinclads this year were the 
best in recent years as they had con- 
siderable depth. They won both their 
conference and_ district meets, The 
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early closing of school made it im- 
possible for them to attend the state 
meet ... Missouri had an outstanding 
performer in Bob Eakins as he won 
four firsts in the conference meet and 
five firsts in the District for a total 
of 57 points in those two meets... 
Florida’s Fred Carter might bear 
watching. He’s a soph at 15 years of 
age and only 5-7, but he can jump 
over his own height . . . North Caro- 
lina didn’t have much of a track 
season this year as its football and 
athletic field was being graded, leveled, 
and improved. When it is completed 
sometime next year, NCSD will have 
the second best high school athletic 
field in North Carolina... Texas 
foursome of Sammy Oates, Roger Spi- 
vey, Willie Broussard, and Rey Cav- 
azos ran the nation’s fastest 440-yard 
relay in 45.6 ... David Wood of Ore- 
gon won the 880 in 2:06.83 and was 
second in the 440 in 53.1 at the state 
Class B finals. 

The high hurdling of 15.2 by Pete 
Hernandez has left in the book only 
two national records which our deaf 
trackmen within the past 25 years 
have been unable to better. 

The breed must be improving. Apart 
from track, our boys today play bet- 
ter football, better basketball... 
better about everything save snooker, 
which is a dying sport. 

At this point, only Edward Rod- 
man’s national record of 22 feet in the 
broad jump and 22.2 in the 220-yard 
dash have been able to hold fast 
against our prep athletes of the past 
25 years. Rodman made these records 
in 1934 while at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf. 

Given first-class coaching and keep- 
ing on improving after they leave 
school by attending Gallaudet College 
or competing in AAU meets, right now 
the following prep athletes are the 
outstanding prospects for the USA In- 


ternational Games for the Deaf team . 
.in 1961: Pete Hernandez (Ariz.), high 


and low hurdles and broad jump; Jim 
Blake (Ind.), high hurdles and high 
jump; John Strelesky (Ind.), pole 
vault, Max Holsapple (Ind.), 1,500 
meter run; Bob Eakins (Mo.), 100 and 
200; Walt Sumoski (Wash.), 100 and 
200; David Wood (Ore.), 400 and 800; 
Clyde Heurtin (La.), 400; Sammy Oates 
(Tex.), shot put and javelin; James 
Berry (La.), pole vault ... And there 
are a few more, but we'll just wait 
and see how they fare next year. 
Outstanding prospects from Gallau- 
det College are Dennis Wernimont, 
200 and 400; Paul Adams, 100, 200, 
and 400; Ray Parks, low hurdles; 
David Wilding, low hurdles and broad 


jump; Ray Piper, shot put; Joe Max- 
well, high jump; Dean Keefe, Gary 
Mortenson, and Larry Evans, prom- 
ising distance men, and Bill Zacha- 
raisen, Discus. 

It sure was good to hear that track 
was begun at West Virginia this year. 
The boys have shown enthusiasm for 
this sport, which is new to them. 
Dean Swaim is the coach. 

Several schools do not support a 
track team due to lack of a cinder 
path and sufficient personnel. it is 
still hoped that those schools, such as 
American, Mt. Airy, Fanwood, New 
Jersey, Virginia, Alabama, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, South Carolina, Montana, 
Utah, and New Mexico will find ways 
and means to field track and field 
teams next year. 

Again think of the fine chance for 
them to find at least one boy to re- 
represent their school on the USA, 
team in future International Games 
for the Deaf. 


Speaking of our future participation 
in the International Games, it is going 
to require quite a bit of planning and 
preparation to provide for more USA 
entries in the women’s events. 


READ 


The Silent Worker 


for complete seasonal reports on: 


Football. °”. 
Basketball ... 
DCI a 


In the schools for the deaf 
of the United States 


* 


Yearly Subscription 
$3.50 


* 
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Lee 


LABOR DAY 
WEEK END 
VACATIONISTS 


Famed Mount Ranier 
with its snow-capped 
crown and Seattle, the 
Queen City of the 
Pacific North West, 
beckon YOU to the 
Seventeenth Annual 
Pacific Coast Bowling 
Association of the Deat 
Tournament to be held 
in the fair city 

August 30, 31 and 
September 1, 1958. 


Sf 
Wr 


Ss 


You will find our 
evergreen state and 
beautiful city so 
fascinating you will 
want to come 
again and a-g-a-i-n. 


sh 


For details writes 
Puget Sound 
Deaf Bowling Club 


3024 First Avenue 
seattle 1, Washington 
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Golfers in the D.C. tournament. Seated, left to right: Delbert Willis, Jose R. 

Berrios, Jr.. George Dudas, Calvin Green, Richard Caswell. Standing: Donald 

Peterson, Emmanuel Golden, William Hill, Frank Hutchinson, Byron Baer, 
Otte Mangrum, Rebert Panara, Joseph Broz. 


George Dudas Wins D.C. Golf Meet 


The eighth annual open golf tourna- 
ment of District of Columbia Deaf 
Golfers Association was held at the 
Silver Spring Golf Course, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, June 14-15, 1958. 
Sixteen golfers hailing from four dif- 
ferent states participated in the 36-hole 
event on one of the best courses 
(measuring 6,115 yards, 69 par) in the 
D. C. area. The weather was perfect. 

George Dudas of Norristown, Penna., 
a cousin of Stan Dudas, who tied for 
26th place in the National Open at 
Tulsa, captured the championship title. 
He blazed thru the fairways with his 
long drives and good approach shots 
that enabled him to win the 36-hole 
meet with a card of 86-80—166. Richard 
Caswell of Silver Spring, Md., a much 
improved golfer, emerged in second 
place with a score of 86-84—170. A vet- 


~ eran, Byron Baer of Chevy Chase, Md., 


and a new golfer, Simon Carmel, of 
Baltimore, tied for third place with 
174 for 36 holes. Carmel faltered after 
leading the first day with 83 strokes. 


In the Class B flight, Jose Berrios, 
Jr., of Mt. Rainier, Md., tied with Del- 
bert Willis of New Brunswick, N. J., 
for first place with a card of 182 Willis 
lost out to Berrios in a putting play- 
off. Joe Broz of Oxon Run, Md., took 
third place with 183. 


In the Class C flight, Calvin Green 
of Middlesex, N. J., had good last 
rounds of D. C. golf by winning first 
place with 102-112—214. He is moving 
to California this summer. Donald 
Peterson of Hyattsville, Md., rallied to 


win second place from Harold Domich 
by three strokes with 226. Domich, of 
University Park, Md., posted a card of 
229 for third place. 

In the special events, Byron Baer’s 
hot putter enabled him to win the 
lowest putting contest for 36 holes with 
31-29—60 strokes... 

George Dudas won the hole-in-one 
shot on Hole No. 3, 3 par, 155 yards, 
and William Hill won on Hole No. dehy. 
3 par, 155 yards. Four players made 
birdies during the tournament. 


The 


N. A. D. 


Is Your Association 


* 


If you are not a member, enroll 


in ine— 


Dollar-A-Month Club 
* 


See your State Chairman or 
write the Home Office 


. August, 1958—The Srrenr Worker 


National Association of 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


Auditor 


Submitted herewith is the financial 
statement of The National Association 
of the Deaf as of June 30, 1958. 

This statement is in three parts:— 

1. The Balance Sheet 

2. Statement of Receipts and Dis- 


the Deaf 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


s Report 


3. Statement of Securities Held by 
The City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, Illinois 


All cash balances shown on _ the 
Balance Sheet have been reconciled to 
bank statements supplied to your au- 


all receipts and disbursements have 
been verified and reconciled to the 
bank statements. 

On the basis of the foregoing your 
auditor hereby certifies that the at- 
tached financial statement correctly 
reflects the transactions and financial 
condition of The National Association 
of the Deaf for the year July 1, 1957, 
through June 30, 1958. 


Very truly yours, 
D. W. Wilson, Jr. 
Public Accountant and 


bursements ditor by the depositary banks. Also, Tax Consultant 
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* CLUB DIRECTORY * 


Ctubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write Tue Sruenr Wormer, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California, for information. 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
144 EB. Exchange Street 
Akron 4, Ohio 
Akwon, Crossroads of the Deaf 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
~88% Auburn Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Opes Fri. evenings and Sat., Sun. 
after 2 p.m. and holidays 
Host to ibth Annual AAAD Basketball 
Tourney im 1959 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Gates Building, 108% Oapitol Street 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Qpen Saturdays and Holidays 
Visitors Always Welcome 
M. Keckley, Pres. Mrs. M. Hedwhman, Seay. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
10 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, linois 
Visitors Always Weloeme 


Past CHURCH CLUB, CLEVELAND OHIO 
EK. 25th and Payne Ave. 
lst and 8rd Friday evenings 
Rev. Theo. Frederking, Pastor 
Gerviees every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

«1881 West 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 

_ Neen to 1 am. Bat, Sum, and Holidays 

ie Duke Connell, Secretary 


“COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
i 188% Bast Spring Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
' Open Wed., Fri., and Sat. Bvenings 
x Mrs. Alice M. Uren, Seeretary 


‘ EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
6466 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Monm., Twes., Thurs. 
Ralph Jordan, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Ind. 
i 107% West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open every weekend 
Johm C. Dolph, Seoretary 


The 
GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, Inc. 
 % W. Ogden Place, Cincianati 2, Ohio 
Owen Wed., Thurs., and Fri. evenings 
All Day Sat., Sun., and holidays 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
205 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg, Penneylvania 
@iub Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays 
“Fee imfermation write Irvim F. Miller, Seey. 


i 
ie 
bi 
¥ 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
~V1i27T Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
Vietiess Woloome — Fri. and Sat. Bvenings 

Sanday afternoon and evening 
Business meetings first Sunday of the month. 
Margaret Bandy, Secretary 


HUNTINGTON SILENT CLUB 
Y.W.C.A., 683 Fifth Ave., Huntingtom, W. Va. 
Soeial and Meeting at 17:@@ p.m. 

Second Saturday of each menth. 

Out of town visitors always welsome. 
“Priemdiiest Chub im the State’ 

Mr. A. G. Bills, Prenideat 

u “Mr. J. A. Pring, Seavetary 
. & O. Freight Offices, Huntington, W. Va. 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware St., Indianapolis: 4, Indiana 
Regular business meeting on first Saturday 
of the month. 
Open Nightly and All Day Week-ends 
Carl EB. Jacobs, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INO. 
4719% Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgette Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Ine. 
121 S. 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Club Rooms Open Daily 
Visitors Welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall 
885 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, California 
Events once 2 month 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Catherine Deasee 


907 Via Wends 
North Long Beach 5, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 217, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218% So. Main Street 
Ray F. Stallo, Secretary 
440 Miriam Way, Route 1, Colton, Calif. 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome & 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THB DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren 


MOTOR CITY ASS’N. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Affiliated with AAAD-CAAD 

7685 Michigan Avenue — Detroit 10, Mich. 

Door opens at 7:30 p.m., close at 2:80 a.m. 


or before. Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. 
Regular meeting: 
except June-July-Auguset, 


Ladies Night every 2nd Wednesday. 
4th Sunday of each month 


Softball, basketball, bowling sponsored. Socials 


—movies—parlor games. Out-of-town visitors wel- 
come. Kenneth Mantz, Secretary. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Fleer 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Miss Mary Ross, Secretary 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
2nd and 4th Saturdays of each month 
Mrs. J. I. Lester, Secretary 
8146 N. 16th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 


RICHMOND CLUB OF THE DEAF 
211 Broad Street (upstairs) 
Richmond, Virginia 
Open every Saturday and Sunday at 4 p.m. 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB. INC. 
211% East State Street, Rockford, Ill. 


Open Fri. evenings and Sat., Sun. 
—Welcome f° our Friendly Club— 
Mrs. Betty Musgrove, President 
Mrs. Rosemary Gregory, Secretary 


SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE DBAF 
Turn Verin Hall—-34th and J Streets 
Sacramento, California 
Third Saturday evening each month 


Mrs. Betty Whisenant, Secretary 
422 LUSK DRIVE 
Sacramento 25. California 


OEE LOE SE SESE OEE EON SEEDS dE 
SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Ime. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Visitors Welcome 
Mrs. Jane Williamson, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Harriett Votaw, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Ine. 
2021 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Open eve. of Holidays, Friday evenings, all dag 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
John Dunner, Secretary 


SISTERHOOD OF THE 
HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
171 West 85th Street, New York City 
Open Wednesday evenings—Visitors Welcome 
Bella Peters, Pres. Anna Plapinger, Sesg. 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, ING. 
$517a North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Ma. 
Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 
Visitors Welcome 
Jacqueline S. Kemper, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, ING. 
228 West Tist Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Open Daily from Noon till Midmigh¢ 
Murray Finkelstein, President 
Nathan Schwartz, Secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR THE DAP 
980% W. Douglas (1.0.0.F, Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves. each Menmth 

Visitors Welcome 
Pauline Conwell, Secretary 


THE WOMEN’S CLUB OF THE DBAF 
Hotel Claridge — 44th and Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Social and Meeting at 3:00 p.m., third Sunday 

of each month — Visitors Welcome 


When in York. Pa. welcome to— 

YORK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. Ina. 
(Cooperating with the P.S.A.D., 45 N. Sherman 
Street, York, Pa.) 

Clubroom open week-ends and holidays. Seelals 
om second and fourth Saturdays ef each meomth. 
Clara BH. Conway, Secy., at the above addremn. 
ieee ES OE IOS LOMO Ve ee G ont Oey 
YOUNGSTOWN SILENT CLUB 
bil Market Strest 


Youngstown 2, Ohio 


oe oe 


